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130 
THE MANGO-TREE. 


HE wiled me through the furzy croft; 
He wiled me down the sandy lane. 

He told his boy’s love, soft and oft, 
Until I told him mine again. 


We married, and we sailed the main; 
A soldier, and a soldier’s wife. 

We marched through many a burning plain; 
We sighed for many a gallant life. 


But his — God kept it safe from harm, 

He toiled, and dared, and earned command. 
And those three stripes upon his arm 

Were more to me than gold or land. 


Sure he would win some great renown : 

Our lives were strong, our hearts were high. 
One night the fever struck him down. 

I sat, and stared, and saw him die. 


T had his children — one, two, three, 
_ One week I had them, blithe and sound. 
The next — beneath this mango-tree, 

By him in barrack burying-ground. 


I sit beneath the mango-shade; 
I live my five years’ life all o’er — 
Round yonder stems his children played; 
He mounted guard at yonder door, 


’Tis I, not they, am gone and dead. 
They live; they know; they feel; they see. 


Their spirits light the golden shade 
Beneath the giant mango-tree. 


All things, save I, are full of life: 
The minas, pluming velvet breasts; 
The monkeys, in their foolish strife; 
The swooping hawks, the swinging nests. 


The lizards basking on the soil, 

The butterflies who sun their wings; 
The bees about their household toil, 

They live, they love, the blissful things. 


Each tender purple mango-shoot, 

That folds and droops so bashful down; 
It lives; it sucks some hidden root; 

It rears at last a broad green crown. 


It blossoms; and the children cry — 

** Watch when the mango-apples fall.”’ 
It lives: but rootless, fruitless, I — 

I breathe and dream ; — and that is all. 


Thus am I dead: yet cannot die: 
But still within my foolish brain 
There hangs a pale blue evening sky; 
A furzy croft; a sandy lane. 
C. Kingsley. 
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THE SWALLOW. 
From THE ITALIAN oF F. Grossi. 
BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


The following translation of a little Italian poem 
appears in a late number of the Williams Review: 


Swallow from beyond the sea! 

That, with every dawning day, © 
Sitting on the balcony, 

Utterest that plaintive lay. 
What is that thou tellest me, 
Swallow from beyond the sea! 


Haply thou for him who went 
From thee and forgot his mate 
Dost lament to my lament, 
Widowed, lonely, desolate, 
Even then lament with me, 
Swallow from beyond the sea! 


Happier yet art thou than I, 

Thee thy trusty wings may bear, 
Over lake and cliff to fly, 

Filling with thy cries the air, 
Calling him continually, 
Swallow from beyond the sea. 


Could I too! — but I must pine, 
In this dungeon close and low, 
Where the sun can never shine, 
Where the breeze can never blow, 
Whence my voice scarce reaches thee, 
Swallow from beyond the sea! 


Now September days are near, 
Thou to distant lands will fly, 
In another hemisphere 
Other streams shall hear thy cry, 
Other hills shall answer thee, 
Swallow from beyond the sea! 


Then shall I when daylight glows, 
Waking to the sense of pain, 
Midst the wintry frosts and snows, 
Think I hear thy notes again — 
Notes that seem to grieve for me, 
Swallow from beyond the sea! 


Planted here upon the ground 
Thou shalt find a cross in spring; 
There, as evening gathers round, 
Swallow, come and rest thy wing; 
Chant a strain of peace to me, 
Swallow from beyond the sea! 
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From Saint Pauls. 
THE PLANET VENUS. 


AT length the true Evening Star reigns 
supreme in the west. Throughout March, 
Jupiter was the chief light in the western 
heavens during the evening twilight hours. 
In April his rule was divided with that of 
the star of love. But as he advanced 
towards the sun’s place his lustre slowly 
waned, while as Venus passed eastwards 
she grew daily more splendid. Long be- 
fore the two orbs had met upon the 
western skies Venus perceptibly outshone 
Jupiter, and when, after May 12th Jupiter 
passed onwards towards the west and 
Venus eastwards, the vast giant whose 
light comes to us from beyond so many 
millions of miles, no longer rivalled the 
earth’s twin sister in lustre. When these 
lines have appeared, Jupiter will set every 
evening soon after the sun, and will scarce- 
ly be noticed during the short time that he 
remains visible; while Venus will shine 
brilliantly for hours after the sun has set. 
None will need the astronomers to tell 
them where she is to be looked for, since 
for months to come no star will bear com- 
parison with her in splendour. 

The contrast between Venus and Ju- 
piter (two orbs which at one time during 
the past spring seemed so strikingly alike 
that only their position distinguished one 
from the other) is in reality most com- 
plete. It was difficult even for the astron- 
omer to realize the fact that of those orbs 
one was thirteen hundred times larger 
than the other, that the surface of the 
lesser was illuminated some fifty times more 
brilliantly than that of the farther and 
greater. It required, too, a strong effort 
of the imagination to picture to oneself 
how one orb was solitary, like Mars or 
Mercury, while the other was the centre 
of the most symmetrical system of orbs 
within the planetary scheme. 

It may be interesting to consider some 
of the facts which astronomers have 
learned respecting the beautiful planet 
which appropriately bears the name of 
the loveliest of the heathen goddesses. 
There is much, indeed, in what is known 
about Venus which rather tends to disap- 
point than to satisfy the questioner; much 
also which is more fitted to invite specula- 
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tion than to afford any basis for sound 
theorizing. When we compare what has 
been learned about Venus with the de- 
tailed information which the telescope has 
given us respecting Mars, or with the 
grand phenomena whose progress has 
been traced in the distant orbs of Jupiter © 
and Saturn, we are apt to feel astonished 
that the planet which approaches us most 
nearly should have revealed so little, even 
under the most searching scrutiny. Yet 
it is only by comparison with what has 
been learned about these most interesting 
orbs, that our information about Venus 
seems small in amount. In reality there 
is much which will very well repay our 
attention, more especially when we con- 
sider Venus not merely with reference to 
what the telescope teaches us respecting 
her, but also in relation to her position in 
the scheme of worlds circling around the 
sun. 

It used to be supposed that Venus is 
rather larger than our own earth. But 
more careful measurements made in re- 
cent times have shown that she is in all 
probability considerably smaller than the 
earth. A circumstance had tended to 
deceive the early telescopists. Venus 
shines with such exceeding brightness as 
to appear larger than she really is. The 
fact that bright objects are thus seemingly 
enlarged is doubtless familiar to most who 
read this paper. It is strikingly illustrated 
by the appearance which the new moon 
presents when the unenlightened half of 
her globe is visible, or when “the old 
moon isin the new moon’s arms.” The 
dark part appears to belong to a smaller 
globe than the bright crescent; yet in 
reality of course the effect is but an optical 
illusion. Indeed, quite recently astron- 
omers had to reduce their estimate of the 
moon’s mass on account of the very effect 
I am here referring to. In the case of 
Venus the effect is, of course, more re- 
markable, especially when considered with 
reference to the estimate of Venus’s bulk ; 
for she shines much more brilliantly 
(though of course giving out very much 
less light altogether) than the moon; and 
being so much farther away, the same 
amount of seeming extension outyards 
corresponds in reality to a much greater 
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error in the estimated diameter. Thus it 
happens that in Ferguson’s astronomy we 
find the diameter of Venus set down at 
7,906 miles, while Sir W. Herschel and 
Arago set it at 8,100 miles; whereas the 
estimate now generally regarded as most 
trustworthy assigns to her a diameter of 
only 7,500 miles. Thus her estimated 
bulk has been very considerably dimin- 
ished; for though her diameter has been 
reduced but by about one-sixteenth part 
from Ferguson’s estimate, it is easily cal- 
culated that her volume has been reduced 
by fully a seventh part — in which degree 
it falls short of the earth’s. Her surface, 
which is perhaps a more important feature 
when we consider her as the probable 
abode of living creatures, is less than the 
earth’s in the proportion of about nine to 
ten. 

Still, it is hardly necessary to point out 
that these differences are very slight when 
compared with those which distinguish 
the other planets of the solar system from 
our own earth. Mars, with his diameter 
of but 4,500 miles, on the one hand, and 
Uranus, with a diameter of more than 
35,000 miles, on the other, seem startlingly 
unlike our earth after the relations of 
Venus have been considered; and yet 
they come next to her in this respect. 
We have to pass from Mars to small Mer- 
cury and the asteroids in following the 
descending scale of magnitude, and to pass 
from Uranus to Neptune, the ringed Sat- 
urn, and the mighty mass of Jupiter, in 
following the ascending scale. In the 
whole range of planetary bodies, from Ju- 
piter, more than twelve hundred times 
bulkier than our earth, down to the least 
asteroid — a globe, perchance, not larger 
than Mr. Coxwell’s balloon—we meet 
with not one orb which can be regarded as 
our earth’s twin-sister world, save that 
globe alone whose glories now illuminate 
our evening twilight skies. 

In one respect only the comparison fails. 
Unlike our earth, Venus has no moon. I 
shall not enter here into a consideration 
of the very singular circumstance that 
many observers, and some of them not 
unknown for skill and clear-sightedness, 
have declared that Venus has a moon, and 
that they have seen it. Astronomers are 
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now agreed that these observers were de- 
ceived, and I suppose little doubt can re- 
main in the minds of all who are compe- 
tent to weigh the evidence, that Venus has 
no satellite. Still there are few chapters 
in the history of astronomy more suggest- 
ive than that referring to the supposed 
discovery of a secondary orb, which has, 
in reality, no existence. Sir William Her- 
schel’s temporary belief in the existence 
of two rings at right angles to each other 
around the planet Uranus, can by no 
means be compared with the strange de- 
ception which deluded observers in the 
case of Venus. For Uranus is so far off 
that his phenomena are seen only with ex- 
treme difficulty; and the telescope with 
which Sir William Herschel chiefly studied 
the planet was notoriously imperfect as 
a defining instrument, notwithstanding 
its wonderful light-gathering power. It 
“bunched a star into a cocked-hat ” we 
are told, and in effect it made the rings 
round Uranus which for a time perplexed 
the great astronomer. But in the case of 
a planet so near to us, and so bright as 
Venus, one would have thought an optical 
illusion, such as the telescopic creation of 
a sateHite, was wholly impossible. Here 
was an orb of which its observers felt able 
to say that its diameter was about one- 
fourth of Venus’s, its light slightly inferior 
to hers in brightness, and its seeming 
shape horned, or gibbous, exactly as her 
own at the time of observation. And yet 
that orb was a mere moon-ghost, an un- 
real telescopic vision. 

We shall inquire farther on, however, 
whether the want of a moon necessarily 
renders the skies of Venus at night dark 
and gloomy by comparison with ours, or, 
at least, with our moonlit nights. 

The chief difficulty which the telescop- 
ist meets with in trying to examine the 
surface of Venus arises from the excessive 
brightness with which she is illuminated. 
Of course, I am here referring to quite 
another matter than that splendour which 
the unarmed eye recognizes in her light. 
Jupiter, when seen on the dark back- 
ground of the midnight sky, shines with a 
splendour fairly comparable with that of 
Venus; and yet rather the defect than 
the excess of light is what troubles the as- 
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tronomer in the case of Jupiter. I am 
referring now to the intrinsic brilliancy 
of the illumination of Venus’s surface — 
this brilliancy depending on her nearness 
to the sun. The degree of her brightness 
may very well be illustrated by an ex- 
ample. Suppose the side of a hill to be 
so sloped that the sun’s mid-day rays fall 
square upon it. Now, if the slope is cov- 
ered with white sand, it will shine rather 
less than half as brightly to the eye as the 
dise of Venus.* But we know how daz- 
zling white sand looks when the sun 
shines full and squarely upon it; so that 
it will readily be conceived that the disc 
of Venus tests the perfomance of even the 
best telescopes. For it is to be noticed 
that although the astronomer can cut off 
a part of the light by suitable contriv- 
ances, yet these must needs impair to some 
degree the clearness of the definition. 
Besides, some features may be wholly ob- 
literated by any contrivances for reducing 
the planet’s lustre, precisely as the dark 
glasses used in observing the sun blot from 
view altogether the coloured prominences 
and the sierra which really surround his 
disc. 

But, although Venus is thus rendered a 
difficult object of study, there is one fea- 
ture in her telescopic aspect which seems 
to place it in the power of observers to 
learn more about her surface-contour than 
even about the details of the planet Mars. 
Venus travels on a path inside the earth’s. 
Hence she lies, at times, nearly between 
the earth and the sun, so that her dark 
half is turned towards us; while at other 
times she lies directly beyond the sun, so 


* This is easily proved. We may be certain that 





the reflective capacity of Venus’s surface is not less 
than that of the surface of the ruddy Mars. Now, 
Zollner has shown that Mars reflects rather more of 
the sunlight which falls on him, than he would if he 
were a globe of white sandstone. Supposing Venus 
to do likewise, then as she is so near to the sun as to 
receive twice as much light as the earth does (sur- 
face for surface), her disc must look rather more! 
tharrtwice as bright as white sandstone fully and 
squarely illuminated. In all such cases (be it noted 
in passing) distance has no effect. Distance may di- 
minish the brightness of objects seen through air, 
or other imperfectly transparent media; and of 
course distance diminishes the total quantity of light 
received from an object. But distance in no way 
affects the intrinsic lustre of bodies through vacant 
(or practically vacant) space. 
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that her illuminated half is turned towards 
us. Obviously in one case she is presented 
as the moon at “new,” while in the other 
she is as the moon at “full;” nor does it 
need much consideration to show that, in 
passing from one phase to the other, she 
must exhibit all the changes of aspect 
which we recognize in the moon. With, 
however, this further peculiarity, that 
whereas the moon remains always of about 
the same seeming size while passing 
through her phases, Venus, on the other 
hand, changes most notably in size, as seen 
in the telescope. When she is directly be- 
yond the sun her distance from us is 66 
millions of miles greater than the sun’s, or 
about 157 millions of miles in all. When 
she is directly between us and the sun, 
her distance falls short of his by 66 mil- 
lions of miles, or is reduced to about 25 
millions of miles. Her distance in the 
latter case is less than one-sixth of that 
which separates her from us in the former 
case; and her disc is more than 36 times 
larger. So that as she passes from new 
to full she is at once crescent and waning. 
Her orb is becoming larger and larger, 
while a continually diminishing proportion 
of it is illuminated. In passing away from 
full to new she decreases in seeming size, 
while waxing in the sense in which we use 
the term when speaking of the moon. 
The reader will doubtless remember how 
the discovery that Venus actually changes 
thus in seeming magnitude and phase was 
among the earliest which Galileo effected 
by means of the telescope. That his 
priority might not be questioned he an- 
nounced the discovery anagrammatically 
in the following sentence —“ Hee imma- 
tura a me jam frustra leguntur, d. y.,” 


; Which is very bad Latin for the statement 


that “ These matters still immature, and as 
yet (studied) in vain, are read by me.” 
Four months later he published the key 
to the anagram in the following much 
more elegant picee of Latinity —“ Cyn- 
thie figuras emulatur mater Amorum,” 
or “Venus, the Mother of the Loves, 
imitates the changing figures of the 
moon.” 

Now when Venus presents her full face 
towards us she is much too far off to be 
well seen, and besides she lies directly be- 
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yond the sun, and his light prevents us 
from seeing her. On the other hand, 
when she is nearest to the earth, her dark 
hemisphere being turned towards us, she 
would be invisible even were she not in 
this case also lost in the sun’s light. 
When she is best seen she presents much 
less than a full disc; and, in fact, she is 
actually best placed for study when show- 
ing a crescent phase, somewhat like the 
moon’s two days before she is half full. 

At first sight it might seem that this 
should render the study of Venus even 
more difficult than any of the circum- 
stances yet named. The central part of 
her disc, just that portion which 1s alone 
unfore-shortened, can only be seen when 
Venus is much farther off than Mars is at 
his nearest — when, also, he is most fa- 
vourably seen in other respects; while 
the portion seen when Venus is nearer is 
seen edgewise, and therefore very favoura- 
bly placed for study. 

But in one respect there results a means 
of studying Venus which is wanting in the 
case of Mars. I refer to that very means 
whereby astronomers have been able to 
measure the height of the lunar mountains. 

he boundary between the light and dark 
parts of the moon is the region where, as 
seen from the moon, the sun is rising or 
setting. The mountain tops near that 
boundary catch the sun’s light earlier in 
the lunar morning, and later in the lunar 
evening, than the plains and valleys close 
around. Precisely as the traveller who 
views the phenomena of sunrise from the 
summit of the Rigi or Faulhorn,* sees the 
valleys still enshrouded in gloom, while 
the mountain tops are all illuminated; so 
out yonder, on our satellite, if there are 
living creatures there, contrasts of like 
sort, but much more marked, may be wit- 
nessed by such Lunarians as care to climb 
the summits of the peaks around such cra- 
ters as Tycho, Kepler and Copernicus. 
The telescopist can see the lunar mount- 
ains lit up by the sun’s rays, when the 
valleys around are in darkness ; for, out- 
side the boundary tine, between the light 
and the dark portions, he sees spots and 
streaks of white light, which he recognizes 
as the peaks of lunar mountains, or the 
summits of mountain ranges. And, by 
measuring the distance at which a lunar 
— which has just caught the light, lies 

rom the boundary between light and 
darkness —or, as one may say, by meas- 
uring how far off the tiny island of light 


* One is willing to believe that there are travellers 
who have been so fortunate. 
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is from the shore-line —he estimates the 
height of the lunar mountains. 

In Venus, similar phenomena are pre- 
sented. Only her great distance renders 
it less easy to study them to advantage. 
Of course if the planet were a perfectly 
smooth globe the boundary between the 
light and dark portions would be quite 
smooth and uniform. But as early as the 
year 1700, La Hire could recognize irregu- 
larities in the boundary when the crescent 
was very narrow. But we owe to the 
German astronomer, Schroéter, the first 
satisfactory study of these irregularities. 
Towards the close of the last century he 
studied the planet with several powerful 
telescopes ; and he was able to recognize 
distinct inequalities in the boundary. 
These irregularities varied in figure from 
time to time, precisely as they might be 
expected to do when we consider their 
cause. Now a plain or sea, now a high 
table-land would be at some particular 
part of this border-land between light 
and darkness ; now valleys, now mountain 
peaks would diversify the seeming figure 
of the boundary. Some of the effects 
recognized by Schréter were so remarkable 
as to suggest that the mountains on Venus 
must be very much higher than those on 
our earth. Schroter, indeed, estimated 
the height of some of these mountains at 
no less than twenty-eight miles, or fully 
four times the height of the loftiest peaks 
on our own earth. 

A circumstance of some interest may 
be here touched upon in connection with 
the researches of Scbroter. Sir William 
Herschel, having failed with his more pow- 
erful telescopic means in detecting any of 
the appearances recorded by Schroter, 
wrote a somewhat lively criticism upon 
Schroter’s statement. Of this paper which 
appeared in the “Philosophical Transac- 
tions” for 1798, Arago remarked that it 
was “une critique fort vive, et en appa- 
rence du moins, quelque peu passionée.” 
It must be said, however, in justice to the 
greatest telescopist who has ever lived, 
that the severity of his tone, though not 
justified by the actual circumstances, was 
by no means unwarranted by the facts as 
he saw them. Misapprehension, not in- 
justice, led to the warmth of his tone. 
Schriter answered dispassionately and 
effectively in 1795; and no doubt now re- 
mains of the general accuracy of the 
German astronomer’s observations. 

The irregularities whose effects thus 
show themselves by notching or otherwise 
distorting the boundary between the light 
and dark portions of the disc of Venus, 
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have been detected also as faint spots 
within the illuminated portion of the disc. 
It is only, however, with great difficulty, 
and under excéedingly favourable circum- 
stances, that they can be so seen. And, 
singularly enough, it would by no means 
appear as though the most powerful tele- 
scopes, or even the greatest observing 
skill, were the necessary conditions for 
the detection of these spots. On the 
contrary, they have been seen with small 
telescopes when large ones failed to show 
them; and comparatively inferior ob- 
servers, like Bianchini and De Vico, have 
recognized them, when Sir William Her- 
schel and the'eagle-eyed Dawes have been 
unable to detect any traces of their exist- 
ence. Indeed, all that Sir William Herschel 
could detect was a slight superiority of 
brightness in the part of the dise near the 
edge as compared with the part close by 
the boundary-line between the bright and 
dark portions. This peculiarity he misin- 
terpreted strangely; for he ascribed it to 
the existence of an atmosphere in Venus, 
failing to notice that it is clearly recogniza- 
ble in the airless moon. 

The spots in Venus are not seen dis- 
tinctly enough to enable us to judge 
whether they indicate the existence of 
land and water, like the greenish and the 
ruddy markings on Mars. But they have 
enabled astronomers to measure the rate 
at which Venus turns upon her axis, and 
they have also shown us how her.axis is 
placed, so that we can form an opinion as 
to the nature of her seasons. 

Cassini was the first to time the rota- 
tion of Venus. He found that a certain 
spot returned to the same place on her 
face at intervals of about 23 hours, so that 
the length of the day in Venus would be 
slightly less than that of our own day. 
But Bianchini, in 1726, came to a very 
different, and a very startling, conclusion. 
He said he could not account for all the 
changes of appearance he had noted in 
Venus, without assigning to her a rotation 
period of 24 days and about 8 hours. 
Cassini had not been certain about his 
results, because he could not follow the 
spot far across the face of Venus. Bian- 
chini’s results were open to a somewhat 
similar objection. His observatory had 
not sufficient sky-room to enable him to 
follow the planet for more than about 3 
hours. Now he was convinced that the 
— did not appreciably change their 
place in that time; and having made his 
observations at somewhat wide intervals, 
and finding that at the end of several days 
a spot seemed considerably advanced when 
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observed at the same hour of the night, 
he concluded that all those days had been 
occupied in the advance alone. Cassini 
had judged that each day there was a cir- 
cuit and a slight advance as well. 

That excellent astronomer, Ferguson, 
whose book (out of date as it is) continues 
far better worth studying than nine-tenths 
of our modern elementary treatises on 
astronomy, adopted Bianchini’s explana- 
tion as seeming to accord best with the 
evidence. Working out the consequences 
after his usual sound and laborious fash- 
ion, he came to some very strange con- 
clusions respecting the seasonal changes 
in Venus. Bianchini had seen reason to 
believe that Venus turns on an axis very 
much tilted down towards the level of her 
path round the sun; and the effects of this 
tilt would be very striking, even though 
the day of Venus were judged to be equal, 
or nearly so, to our own. But with the 
long day of 24 1-3 terrestrial days, the 
resulting effects were found by Ferguson 
to be so strange that nothing we are 
familiar with on earth could be very well 
compared with them. 

In the first place (according always to 
Bianchini’s estimate) there are but 9 1-4 
days in the year of Venus. “We may 
suppose,” says Ferguson, “that the inhabi- 
tants of Venus will be always careful to 
add a day to some particular part of every 
fourth year, by means of werd intercalary 
day every fourth year will be a leap-year, 
and will bring her time to an even reckon- 
ing, and keep her calendar always right.” 

Then the day lasting so long, the sun’s 
midday-height would be very different on 
successive days; so that if at any place he 
were overhead at noon on one day, he 
would be found far removed from the 
point overhead at noon of the next day. 
“This appears to be providentially or- 
dered,” says Ferguson, “for preventing 
the too great effects of the sun’s heat 
(which is twice as great on Venus as on 
the earth) ; so that he cannot shine per- 
pendicularly on the same places for two 
days together; and on that account the 
heated places have time to cool.” One 
would have thought the long night of 292 
hours would fairly have sufficed for this 
desirable purpose ; but in Ferguson’s day 
men knew more about the final causes of 
things than we do in our time, so that it is 
only with extreme diffidence that I venture 
this suggestion. 

When Ferguson wrote, the astronomers 
of England were paying great attention to 
the problem of finding a ship’s longitude 
at sea. Ferguson points out how much 
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better off the people in Venus are as re- 
spects their means of dealing with this 
problem. “The sun’s altitude at noon be- 
ing very different at places in the same 
latitude, according to their different longi- 
tudes, it will be almost as easy to find the 
longitude on Venus, as it is for us to find 
the latitude on our earth, which is an ad- 
vantage we can never have.” Here is 
another instance of an easily interpretable 
design. For our seamen have the moon 
to help them in finding the longitude; and 
the voyagers over Venus would be badly 
off without a moon but for the peculiarity 
pointed out by Ferguson. 

But it is as well, before inquiring what 
purpose was intended to be fulfilled by cer- 
tain relations, to assure ourselves that 
those relations actually exist. For exam- 
ple, before asking why the people in Jupi- 
ter and Saturn get so much more moon- 
light from their many moons than we do 
from our single one, it is as well to calcu- 
late how much light they do actually get; 
because the argument from design is 
slightly interfered with when the multiple 
moonlight in Saturn and Jupiter is found 
to amount in all to scarce a twentieth of 
that which our single moon supplies to us. 
So here, in the case of Venus, it is unpleas- 
ing, after calculating all the important ad- 
vantages afforded by the long day of Ve- 
nus, to discover that the day in Venus is 
actually rather less than on our own earth. 

This, however, has now been abundantly 

roved. Schroter, by carefully noting the 
interval which elapsed between the suc- 
cessive appearances of a certain bright 
spot close by the southern horn of the 
crescent Venus, assigned a rotation-period 
of 23 days 21 minutes and 8 seconds. 
This was within a minute of the time 
which had been assigned by the younger 
Cassini as bringing his father’s observations 
into agreement with Bianchini’s. But the 
Italian observer, De Vico, attacked the 
question still more earnestly. He and sev- 
eral colleagues studied Venus at the Ob- 
servatory of the Collegio Romano. They 
rediscovered Bianchini’s spots, and by 
carefully comparing their own estimate of 
the planet’s rotation with the observed 
appearance of Venus at such and such 
hours as recorded by Bianchini, they were 
able to deduce a very close approximation 
to the rotation-period of Venus. They 
assigned as the actual length of the day in 
Venus 23 hours 21 minutes 23 seconds and 
93 hundredths parts of a second. With- 
out accepting these hundredths as alto- 
gether beyond dispute, we may take 23 
hours 21 minutes and 24 seconds as doubt- 
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less very closely representing the value of 
Venus’s rotation-period. 

Here, then, we have a day closely corre- 
magi to that of our own earth, and 
also to that of Mars. In fact, the day of 
Venus falls short of our earth’s day by 
about as much as the day of Mars exceeds 
our earth’s. Instead of the year of 9 1-4 
of her own days assigned to Venus by Bi- 
anchini, we find that she has a year of 
about 230 days. There is little reason 
then, thus far, for supposing that the sea- 
sonal and diurnal changes in Venus differ 
importantly from those on our own earth. 

ut undoubtedly when we inquire into 
other circumstances on which the seasons 
and general climate of a planet must de- 
we find some difficulty in regarding 
enus as likely to be a quite agreeable 
abode for creatures constituted like our- 
selves. Before discussing these relations, 
however, let me as an anticipatory correct- 
ive ra the enthusiastic description 
which Flammarion has given of that which 
he can have seen only with his mind’s eye, 
and that eye gifted with exceptional, and 
possibly deceptive, powers. “Some _ ill- 
disposed minds,” he says, as translated — 
most pleasingly — by Mrs. Lockyer, “ have 
asserted that although Venus is beautiful 
afar, it is frightful on a nearer view. I 
fancy I see my young and amiable readers ; 
and I am sure that not one amongst them 
is of this opinion. Indeed, all the magnifi- 
cence of light and day which we enjoy on 
the earth, Venus possesses in a higher de- 
gree. Like our globe, it is surrounded by 
a transparent atmosphere, in the midst of 
which are combined thousands and thou- 
sands of shades of light. Clouds rise from 
the stormy ocean, and transport into the 
sky snowy, silvery, golden, and purple 
tints. At morning and evening, when the 
dazzling orb of day, twice as large as it 
appears from the earth, lifts its enormous 
disc at the east, or inclines towards the 
west, the twilight unfolds its splendours 
and charms.” 

This is very pleasant to contemplate ; 
but it is desirable to inquire how far it is 
warranted by known facts. 

To begin with the excessive light and 
heat which the sun pours upon Venus. I 
suppose no one doubts that quite possibly 
this great light and heat may be so tem- 
sonal an to be not only endurable, but 
pleasant to people in Venus. But so far as 
terrestrial experience is concerned, we are 
assuredly not justified in saying that this 
must be so. Undoubtedly, if the sun began 
suddenly to pour twice as much light and 
heat upon the earth as he actually does, 
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the human race would be destroyed in a 
very few months. In tropical regions the 
destruction would be completed in a single 
day. In temperate regions the beginning 
of the first summer would be fatal. Nor 
would the denizens of arctic and subarctic 
regions live through the heat of a mid- 
summer’s nightless day. 

Suppose, now, we assume that the at- 
mosphere of Venus, as good observers 
have judged, is considerably deeper than 
our own. This we may fairly do, because 
certainly the estimate of observers would 
be more likely to fall short of the truth 
than to pass beyond it; so that, when 
trustworthy astronomers say that they 
have seen the twilight zone of Venus ex- 
tending farther than we know our own 
does, we may fairly conclude that at a 
nearer view a yet greater extension of this 
sunlit atmosphere —for such is the real 
nature of the source of twilight — would 
be greater yet. Here, again, all that we 
know of the effects of a deep atmosphere 
would lead us to believe that the heat in 
Venus must be intensified by the action 
of her deep and dense atmosphere. Asa 
matter of fact, it may not be so. All I 


urge is, that, judging from the only anal- 
ogy we have to guide us, the depth and 


density of the atmosphere of Venus seem 
to promise no relief from the intense solar 
heat to which she is exposed. 

But it is when we consider the effects of 
her axial slope that we find the most ur- 
gent reasons for questioning how far life 
would be comfortable to ourselves in that 
beautiful planet which now adorns our 
twilight skies. 

Bianchini believed in an amount of axial 
tilt (a tilt of the axis, that is, from up- 
rightness to the path of Venus) which has 
not been confirmed by de Vico and his 
colleagues. Still their observations agree 
in assigning an axial tilt much more than 
twice as great as the earth’s. In other 
words, the arctic regions extend more than 
twice as far from her poles as ours do, and 
her tropical regions extend more than 
twice as far as ours from the equator. 
But we have only to take a terrestrial 
globe to see that, if we extend more than 
doubly the range of the tropics and of the 
arctic regions, these regions will overlap. 
There will be no temperate zone at all. 
Instead of it there will be a region which 
is both tropical and arctic. 

Now, when we remember what is meant 
when we speak of a region as tropical or 
arctic, the significance of this statement 
will be recognized. At a place within the 
arctic regions there is always one period 
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in the year when the sun does not rise, and 
another period when he does not set, all 
through the twenty-four hours. 

Conceive, then, first, the vicissitudes 
within the zone which is both arctic and 
tropical. Here we have, at one season, an 
arctic night — no sun shining all through 
the twenty-four hours; at another, an arc- 
tic day —the sun not setting during all 
those hours. Between these seasons, but 
nearer to the latter, we have two seasons, 
when the sun is overhead at noon. The 
contrast between the bitterness of a sea- 
son when the sun does not show at all, and 
the fiercely scorching heat of seasons when 
either the great sun of Venus does not 
set, or shines vertically down at noon upon 
such beings as may be able to endure his 
fury, is certainly not a pleasant prospect 
for terrestrial beings to contemplate. The 
young lady whom Flammarion lauds be- 
cause she promised “swiftly to soar to 
Venus” when her “imprison’d soul was 
free,” would have been justified in declin- 
ing the visit on the score of expediency, 
while still encumbered with a bole. And 
if “now,” as Flammarion suggests, “she 
resides in that isle of light, and contem- 
plates thence the earthly abode which she 
not long ago inhabited, perhaps she hears,” 
not without amusement, “the prayers of 
those who, as she did formerly, allow their 
hopes to mount sometimes” to those 
pleasant-looking regions. 

Nor are the tropical or arctic regions 
more likely to be comfortable abodes for 
creatures constituted like ourselves. The 
seasonal contrasts and vicissitudes in these 
regions are always very marked, and recur 
much more rapidly than on our own earth. 
If the arctic regions are worse off in having 
a more marked difference between the 
greatest heat of summer and the greatest 
cold of winter, the tropical regions are 
worse off in having two summers and two 
winters within the short year of two 
hundred and twenty-seven days. 

I cannot but think that on a fair exam- 
ination of the physical habitudes of Venus, 
we are led rather to Whewell’s than to 
Brewster’s opinion; though I am by no 
means ready to admit that either one or 
the other opinion is strictly sound. It is 
but barely possible, if possible at all, that 
Venus may. be a suitable abode for crea- 
tures like ourselves and our fellow-inhab- 
itants of this terrestrial globe. But we 
have no sufficient reasons for believi 
with Whewell that creatures so conten 
as to exist in comfort in Venus must needs 
be wholly inferior to those which inhabit 
the earth. 
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One word on the celestial scenery visible 
from Venus. It is a circumstance worth 
noticing that from all the three planets 
which have no moons, at least one orb can 
be so seen as to appear more beautiful 
than any star or planet in our own skies. 
Jupiter, as seen from Mars, must appear a 
most noble orb, since his splendour, owing 
to the greater proximity of Mars (when 
most favourably situated for observing Ju- 
piter), must be one half greater than that 
which he displays to ourselves. His satel- 
lites, too, may probably be visible from 
Mars. In the planet Venus, again, Mer- 
cury has a noble spectacle. Her lustre, in- 
deed, when seen under the most favour- 
able circumstances, must illuminate the 
skies of Mercury with a splendour surpass- 
ing ten or twelve times that of the planet 
Jupiter as we see him on a midnight sky. 
From Mercury also the earth must seem a 
noble orb, her attendant moon being prob- 
ably distinctly visible. Venus has not 
like Mercury, a view of two planets sur- 
passing Jupiter in splendour. But, on the 
other hand, the earth as seen from Venus 
must be the most beautiful spectacle visi- 
ble throughout the whole range of the 
solar system. To vision such as ours the 


earth must present the figure of a disc, be- 


cause we know that under favourable cir- 
cumstances we can ourselves recognize the 
crescent form of Venus with the unaided 
eye. This disc cannot fail to exhibit vary- 
ing colours; now appearing greenish, now 
reddish, according as the terrestrial seas 
or oceans are more fully turned towards 
Venus; while at times when the atmos- 
phere of our earth is heavily laden with 
vapours, the glory of the earth as a light 
in the skies of Venus must be greatly en- 
hanced, the earth’s lustre being at such 
times, however, purely white. In the 
meantime the moon must be distinctly 
visible, as a disc about one fourth as large 
as the earth’s in diameter, and not changing 
in colour as hers does, unless indeed it 
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chances that the side of the moon we do 
not see differs very much in character 
from the portion we are able to study.* 
The seeming distance separating the moon 
from the earth when they are farthest 
apart will be somewhat greater than the 
seeming diameter of the moon as we see 
her. It need hardly be said that the light 
actually received from the earth and moon 
under these circumstances must be very 
much greater than that which we receive 
either from Jupiter or Venus when at 
their brightest. We know that Mars, 
when seen under most favourable circum- 
stances (once in about a century), is fairly 
comparable with Jupiter; but at such 
times Mars is half as far again from us as 
we are from Venus; he would show a 
disc much less than half the earth’s if both 
were seen at the same distance; and he is 
illuminated less than one-half as brightly, 
owing to his greater distance from the 
sun. On all these accounts the earth must 
shine many times more splendidly than 
Mars does, even on those exceptional oc- 
casions when (as once during the last cen- 
tury) his ruddy orb blazes so resplen- 
dently as to be mistaken for a new star. 
When it is remembered, too, that Venus 
is seen most brightly when by no means 
at her nearest, and when showing less than 
a half disc, whereas the earth is seen most 
favourably from Venus when at her near- 
est, and showing a full disc, it will be seen 
that the greater intrinsic lustre of Venus 
is much more than counterbalanced, and 
that the earth with her companion moon, 
as seen from the planet Venus, must form 
a far more glorious spectacle (besides ap- 
pearing on a far darker sky) than the 
Planet of Love when most she solicits our 
admiration. 


* The actual amount of light received from the 
earth and moon together, as seen from Venus, prob- 
ably amounts to nearly the five-hundredth part of 
that which we receive from the moon at full. 





Tue Rornep Crttes oF CenTRAL Inp1a.— 
Our knowledge of the ruined cities of Central 
India — up to the present time very limited — 
is likely to be reall increased by some discov- 
eries recently made by Dr. Leitner, and re- 
ported in a Lahore paper. He lighted upon a 
perfect mine of ancient sculptures and architect- 
ural remains at Hotimurdan, including frag- 
ments and whole statues of the human body, 
tablets representing processions, architectural 
carvings, the headless trunk of a very large 





draped statue, &c. The locality is supposed to 
have been the site of a Hindoo city, destroyed 
for its adhesion to idolatry by the God-serv- 
ing followers of Mahomed, ‘‘ he of Ghanzi,’’ 
who held that, ‘* through unbelievers’ blood lay 
the directest road to heaven.’’? Dr. Leitner was 
obliged to hurry back to Lahore, after a hasty 
examination of the ruins, but it is stated that 
the Government has sent a party of sappers to 
dig among the ruins. The Doctor was formerly 
on the staff of Pustic Opinion. 
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From The Cornhill Magazine. 
BLUEBEARD’S KEYS.* 


BY MISS THACKERAY, 


PART II. 

WHEN my familiar critic H. read a lit- 
tle history I wrote some short time ago, 
she said she did not think the story 
properly finished. She wanted to know 
what happened afterwards. “How did it 


all come straight?” said she, shutting up 
her book, and bringing out her knitting 


ins. 
. I told her that I was surprised that, 
with all her experience of life, she should 
imagine that things did come straight, or 

‘that people ever extricated themselves 
from their difficulties. 

“ But something happened,” H. repeated. 
“ Did Barbi come back ? Did Fanny re- 
lent and marry him, after all, notwith- 
standing his two dead wives and Lucet- 
ta’s reproachful letters?” 

Ianswered gravely that the point of 
my story was, that they did not marry. 
Most stories end with a wedding, the cli- 
max of mine was, that the wedding was 
happily broken off. H., who was in a 
teasing mood, laughed and said, “that 
if this was my ideal of perfect happiness, 
there seemed to be no lack of it in the 
world.” 

Then she asked me whether Barbi 
would really have killed Fanny if she had 
married him. 

“Tt was not a real actual death with 
which Fanny was threatened by a mar- 
riage with Barbi,” I said, “but rather a 
slow extinction of life. Do you remem- 
ber Mr. K. telling us that a man bored 
him one day until he fainted, so. much had 
his heart’s action been lowered? Don’t 
you know, H., how the society of some 
people seems actually to absorb what lit- 
tle vitality we have left of our own while 
that of others does give us new life ;” 
and as I spoke I could not help thinking 
how much of my own life’s life had come 
to me from the good friend and faithful 
companion of all these long years. 

The very loops of her cap-strings 
seemed to suit me, the gentle clicket of 
her knitting-needles, and the soft trick of 
her velvet shoe, as it beat time uncon- 
sciously to the motion of her hands. 

“All the same; I am _ not quite cer- 
tain,” H. said absently, knitting in a fresh 
skein of wool; “if an unhappy marriage 
is not better than none at all, and if your 
Fanny might not have made something 


* See Living Age, vol. 108, p. 686. 
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out of the Marquis? Are you quite sure 
Barbi never came back for her.” 

“Quite sure,” said I; “Fanny is in 
England now, and I saw the Marquis when 
I was last at Rome. My friend, Mr. 
Phidias, pointed him out to me.” 

“Unmarried?” asked persistent H. 

“ Unmarried,” I answered drily. 

When the brothers appear galloping 
into the celebrated Bluebeard’s castle just 
in the nick of time, to rescue their sister 
from the hands of the ferocious noble, the 
history finishes off, but we don’t know 
what happens to any of them, except that 
Fatima is safe from her horrible husband ; 
the brothers have cut off his head with 
his own scimitar. No one makes any re- 
mark ; there is not even an inquest. The 
executioners peacefully succeed (such is 
the state of the law in fairy tales) to a share 
of the rich inheritance, and we take it for 
granted that Fatima gives a decent burial 
to the poor wives who have been hanging 
up so long in the cupboard. One ques- 
tion in particular will never be answered. 
What did the jirst wife see when she 
peeped in with the key ? 

en I tried some months ago to tell 
a little story about one of the man 
Bluebeards of our own generation, I le 
off somewhat abruptly, where the two 
Brothers of the ps came in by 
a garden staircase, and delivered the 
Marchese’s frightened betrothed from his 
violence. It was true she deserved a 
scolding for reading his old love-letters ; 
but Barbi’s fury was out of all bounds. 
He was a man of strong words and fierce 
deeds, and at the same time morbidly and 
superstitiously remorseful. He had aban- 
doned Lucetta, and she had died by her 
own deed, and he was her murderer. The 
church had pardoned the offence which he 
himself could not forgive. He clung to 
the church in desperate agony, as a falling 
man clings to the ledge which alone sus- 
tains him. For a time Fanny’s little hand 
had seemed to this forlorn and miserable 
man like one new link to life, and now 
this frail support had failed him. He had 
thought that she loved him. It was alla 
dream and a temptation — a deception of 
Satan to lure him away from the only re- 
pentance by which he could ever obliterate 
the past. The priests had warned him. 
Now he felt that they had been wise in 
their warnings. How dared he think of 
love any more, of home life, and sweet 
home ties ? 

The Marquis went pacing with heavy 
tread between his twocompanions. They 
made no allusion to the scene they had 
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witnessed — they walked in silence along 
the sunny street to the convent close by, 
where the Brothers were waiting and the 
company assembling that was to convey 
the corpse for burial. 

The bell had ceased tolling, of which 
the sound had drowned Anne’s voice when 
she called for help, and Barbi was walking 
in a funeral procession, dressed in his blue 
silk gown, with a taper in his hand, while 
the two sisters still remained as he had 
left them, clinging to each other; they 
could not realize what had happened, they 
could not understand that they were free 
— free to go where they would, to search 
cabinets, to unlock cupboard-doors, to 
marry, to dance, to sing, to weep as they 
liked. Barbi would never trouble them 
more. 

“ Come,” said Fanny, taking Anne’s cold 
hand in hers. Anne looked at her sister 
in wonder. Fanny wiped her eyes, and 
they began to shine then and there; her 
cheeks began to burn; she walked erect 
and undismayed through the great rooms, 
at which she was perhaps looking for the 
last time, out upon the cool marble stairs, 
where purer air seemed to blow and purer 
li ~~ toplay. Fanny looked transformed. 
“Free!” she said to herself, drawing a 
long breath. She had not known until 
now how she had dreaded the thought of 
a life spent with that man. The thought 
had seemed to choke and freeze and weigh 
her down, though she had never owned 
it; she might be miserable, she might be 
lonely some day, but she was free. This 
feeling of liberty seemed to give her cour- 
age and strength that she had never felt 
before ; she feared no one any more — not 
her mother —not even poor Barbi in all 
his mad rage and frantic agony. What a 
strange man — what a strange episode in 
her life. Ah! she should be always 
ashamed for herself and sorry for him. 

Anne looked at her sister in admiration. 
She hardly knew what had happened, 
whether it was all broken off, whether 
Barbi was really gone, whether Fanny 
would have strength to keep to her deter- 
mination when she came to face her 
mother’s reproaches. Anne need not 
have been afraid. 


Old Olympia, coming and going in the 
outer aie had thrown a shawl over 
Fanny’s bird-cage to still the bird’s shrill 
clamour ; the shutters were closed, and in a 
cool corner of the room the old woman was 
laying a five-o’clock tea-table, with shining 
cups and basins, and some of Fanny’s 
favourite cakes. It was a sunny, tiring, 
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sweet afternoon, which seemed burning on 
to many soft hums and tones —cooings 
of doves and sleepy voices that were echo- 
ing and calling in the street outside. 
Light and sound came shaded and softened 
through the closed shutters. In England 
we should respect Mrs. de Travers’ big 
room, with the domed ceiling and frescoed 
Cupids and goddesses, even though it 
looked bare and somewhat dismantled. In 
Italy people thought it small for summer 
heats, but comfortably furnished. Olympia, 
whose own home was hidden in an archway 
opening on the street, would discourse to 
her children of the magnificence of the 
family she served. To-day she stood on the 
window-ledge, as she peeped through the 
half-closed shutter: outside there was a 
drone of distant hammers, and a great 
gold silence —the light was falling on the 
sun-blinds of the opposite windows, on 
the balconies, courts, and tenements; all 
round about spread the city encircled by 
hills, with great St. Peter’s rearing in the 
midst. Old Olympia had looked out to 
see if her neighbour, the washerwoman, 
had hung out her clothes to dry, and then, 
being satisfied, came back to her work 
again. 

“ Thé, thé, sempre thé,” thought the old 
donna; “they ruin their digestions, the 
English rich; the lady mother is asleep, 
but the young ones will come in and call 
for thé, thé. We who labour have to wait 
upon them, while they rest like the saints 
in heaven. Hé—she snores.” Olympia 
then went, cautiously paddling in her 
slippers, to look at the lady mother, sunk 
back in the big chair in the little inner 
room, resting .after the fatigue of a drive 
in the Marquis’s carriage, and the excite- 
ment of some news she had found when 
she came in, in a letter from Tourniquet 
Castle. There she rested, flushed and 
oblivious, or lazily awakening only to go 
to sleep again. Were not her labours 
nearly over? had not her many sacrifices 
been repaid at last? Merit was always 
recognized sooner or later; and whatever 
people might say, she began to think this 
world very comfortable after all, and the 
weather delicious. She held the letter 
loosely in her hand to read to the girls 
when they came in. 

Does not one gleam of luck reflect an- 
other? Here was a piece of crowning 
news, written in Lord Tortillion’s trem- 
bling old writing — a piece of news that 
only a few weeks ago would have trans- 
ported Mrs. de Travers into a seventy- 
seventh heaven, but which now seemed 
to be barely her right, and a part of all 
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What was an extra two hund- 


the rest. 
red a year with the dazzling vistas open- 


ing out on every side? “Wretched old 
man!” thought Mrs. de Travers, “at last 
he condescends to recognize his own flesh 
and blood. My child’s creditable choice, 
my own long sacrifices, have brought him 
to a more Christian state of mind. It will 
be a mercy if he is taken before he has 
time to harden once more.” Lord Tortil- 
lion had altered his will, and left an an- 
nuity of 250/.a year between the three — 
so he sent word. He was always altering 
his will; but this time he was also seri- 
ously ill. “I shall send to the doctor,” 
thought Mrs. de Travers, “ and insist upon 
being told the real state of the case. He 
is quite capable of shamming dead on pur- 
pose to vex me. Nothing will induce me 
to put off Fanny’s wedding one hour.” 
To tell the truth, under some circum- 
stances, to some people, a death’s-head at 
a banquet is not always as unwelcome as 
they would have us suppose. 

By degrees Mrs. de Travers’ comfort- 
able world seemed to fade into phantoms 
and visions: alternate festoons of orange- 
flowers and pink tape were adorning her 
light slumbers. Sometimes she awoke 
just enough to listen for a moment to the 
tolling of the bell from the Capuchin 
church close by, and when that ceased, to 
the chirps of Fanny’s bird in its cage; or 
she would open her eyes and sleepily 
watch old Olympia coming and going at 
work. Sometimes the little Cupids in the 
ceiling would start fluttering for a mo- 
ment out of their places. She could hear 
the tranquil drone of the insects, the dis- 
tant cooing of the doves. It was a pity to 
sleep to such sweet music; but Mrs. de 
Travers, dreaming off into deeper depths, 
would lose her thread again, and wander 
away, through vague and shining realms, 
from the realities around her. 

“She is of those who sleep,” thinks 
Olympia; “Iam of those who watch. I 
had no chance when I was born — no, nor 
ever shall, while that good-for-nothing 
Domenico leaves me to work and slave for 
all the house. Now all is ready. Here 
are more rich gifts for the Signorina! 
The mamma sleeps as sleep the happy. 
Ah, she is well contented, the lady 
mother ! ” 

Presently it seemed to Mrs. de Travers 
that there was a murmuring of voices 
somewhere, reaching even to dreamland, 
and that the two draped statues of Ceres 
and Proserpine from the marble staircase 
came and stood before her in their white 
stone garments; and then she thought 
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that Ceres sighed deeply and said, “ Who 
shall tell her?” amd that Proserpine 
flung her wreath to the ground, and an- 
swered, “I will! ” and Proserpine’s wreath 
bloomed into myrtle and orange-flower, 
and from Ceres’ cornucopia flowed a 
stream of gold waving and shining and 
stamped with Lord Tortillion’s profile, 
and everything was delightful and splen- 
did. It was one of the last, and thinnest, 
and sunniest of the dreams of poor Maria 
de Travers’s life; and awakening at last, 
with a start, she saw — not gold, not 
orange-blossoms, not goddesses with flow- 
ing garments—- but her Anne and Fanny 
standing before her, silent, with looks so 
strange and grave that the mother’s heart 
began to fail, and the good news she had 
meant to tell them died away on her lips. 
Even old Olympia had noticed their curi- 
ous suppressed excitement, and she stood 
transfixed in the doorway with her pile of 
teacups, waiting to see what would hap- 
pen. Anne’s hair had fallen loose and 
was hanging all wildly over her shoulders. 
Fanny looked calmer, but there was a pe- 
culiar set expression in her face. The 
Cupids might fly back to their homes in 
the frescoed ceiling, the orange-flowers 
vanish into air, and the diamonds crumble 
into their primeval coal; Mrs. de Travers 
awakened from her dream to hear her 
daughter’s voice, saying, “ Mamma, I have 
broken off my engagement; I am not go- 

ing to be married.” . 

“ Oh, mamma, it has been so terrible!” 
said Anne. 

“Terrible! What is terrible?” and 
poor Mrs. de Travers turned from one to 
the other. “What isit?” she says, awak- 
ening to some catastrophe as she meets 
her daughters’ looks. 

Anne spoke — 

“Oh, mamma, he would have killed 
her! Ilis first wife died of grief. Thank 
heaven, it was time to save her!” and 
poor Anne put her arms round her sister. 

“ Anne — wretched, wretched girl — 
how dare you speak to me like this?” 
cried the mother, in a hoarse, choking 
voice. “How do you dare to say such 
wicked things ?” 

“But the things are true, mamma,” said 
Fanny, speaking very quietly; “he owns 
to them. I have broken off my engage- 
ment. It is my doing, not Anne’s. I had 
rather die than marry him now. Mamma, 
I hate him!” cried the girl suddenly 
changing her voice, “and I hate myself; 
oh, I hate myself!” and she burst out 
sobbing, and hid her face on her sister's 
shoulder. 
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“T—I don’t understand. You should 
not say such things,” said Mrs. de Travers, 
looking up at Anne, and trying to smile 
in a vacant, frightened way. “Anne, 
your sister is a little nervous and over- 
done, take her to her room. - Here, quick, 
for goodness’ sake! some one is coming, it 
may be him.” 

The door-bell had rung a minute be- 
fore, and Olympia had shuffled off. The 
Signoria must settle its own affairs, there 
was some one ringing, that was her busi- 
ness. And while Fanny was crying, and 
her mother realizing the truth as well as 
she could, Olympia— perhaps it was as 
well — came back ushering in Lady Castle- 
airs. “ That great tall one,” she announced 
at the door, while Lady Castleairs’ plumed 
head was already appearing over her 
scraggy old top-knot. 

Poor Mrs. de Travers’ early training 
stood her in some. good stead as she turned 
to receive her visitor. She could have 
cried too, boxed Fanny’s ears, gone into 
hysterics. But she shook hands affection- 


ately with her visitor, and invited her to 
be seated. 

As for Anne and Fanny, they had al- 
ready disappeared: they could hear the 
two voices answering each other from the 


darkened room within, where little Fanny 
was lying, stretched out upon her bed, 
trembling and quivering now that all was 
over. Trembling and miserable, and yet, 
as I have said, relieved beyond the power 
of words to express. Already she had 
wondered how she should feel going back 
to her old self again, her work and her 
shabby gown and makeshifts, to the dreary, 
weary, blessed old round that she had so 
hated only a month before, and yet Fanny 
felt now as if it could never be dreadful 
again as it was before. She herself was 
different, and she had found out that to 
every human being is granted a certain 
will and liberty of action and feeling which 
should be as much part of life as faith or 
affection itself. 7 those who find 
this out in time, and who have courage and 
constancy to keep to the clue. Anne sat 
by her sister’s bed, holding her hand close 
in hers, and feeling as if Fanny had been 
given back to her from the grave. 

“Dear Anne,” said Fanny, looking into 
her sister’s face, “you must be happier 
than I have been: you deserve to be hap- 
py, I didn’t. Don't look so sad; I’m be- 
ing good, now,” said Fanny, “but, Anne, 
I can’t go on as Idid before: mamma can’t 
expect it.” 

“Poor mamma!” said Anne, “she is so 
disappointed.” 
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(“ Yes, these are the emeralds,” they 
heard their mother saying in the next 
room. 

And then Lady 
pretty.”) 

Miss de Travers hardly knew at that mo- 
ment whether it was ali over or not: 
whether Barbi was a murderer or not:’ 
what had happened: how everything had 
come about: = seemed still to hear the 
furious blows. striking on the door: the 
toll of the bell without: her own fright- 
ened cries for help. Would Lady Castle- 
airs never go? why did she sit there when 
they were all in such bewilderment ? 

Poor Mrs. de Travers was going through 
with her rdle —smiling dry smiles, forcing 
herself to listen, pinching her fingers over 
the clasps, and displaying Fanny’s treas- 
ures. “No, Lady Castleairs should sus- 
pect nothing,” she said to herself, while 
she could scarcely contain her impatience 
so as to answer her friend’s numerous 

uestions, or to display all the tokens of 
those precious possessions which seemed 
already so nearly slipping out of her grasp. 

Rome is the city of beautiful jewels. 
They are everywhere; in the earth, in 
the sky, in the light, in the flowers of the 
Campagna, in gold, and the cunning of the 
worker. Here were great, cool, spark- 
wing stones, — emeralds and diamonds, such 
as we scarcely dream of over here. White 
pearl-drops lie shining on their velvet 
cushions, — opals reflecting the tenderest 
lights. 

“ Did he send all these ? he must be im- 
mensely rich,” said Lady Castleairs, in 
her grating voice. 

“The opals came this morning,” said 
Mrs. de Travers. “He has been most 
splendid in his attentions.” And then 
for an instant the emeralds and the dia- 
monds seemed to rise up and swim before 
her, and her heart sank down, down, in a 
sort of despair, as she thought of this 
splendid tide which might be even now al- 
ready flowing away and leaving but a 
wreck behind. 

“One hears all sorts of stories,” said 
Lady Castleairs, “but one don’t believe 
more than half. Of course you know 
that he is entirely under the dominion of 
the priests. (What very fine coral!) I 
scarcely like to repeat all I hear,” Lady 
Castleairs went on to say, “but I think it 
is friendly to give you a hint.” 

Poor Mrs. de Travers, from her rack, 
with another smile, said that she was not 
afraid to hear anything that Lady Castle- 
airs wished to mention. The Marquis was 


Castleairs: “Very 





one in whom she had so entire a confi- 
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dence that no scandal could effect her 
opinion of him. 

“ Perhaps that is as well,” said the Vis- 
countess. “What day have you deter- 
mined on for the wedding?” And she 
fixed her two eyes so sternly upon the 
anxious face opposite, that poor Mrs. de 
Travers gave a nervous start, lost her 
presence of mind for a moment, and faltered 
something about “lawyers —slight uncer- 
tainty — Lord Tortillion’s state of health.” 

Then the visitor ominously asked wheth- 
er it was true that the Marquis had in- 
vited a large party of guests for that 
evening to dine with him at the Hotel 
d’ Angleterre ? 

“Tt is only a gentleman’s dinner. He 
has no one here—not even a kitchen- 
maid; all his large establishment is at 
Florence,” Mrs. de Travers explained, still 
flurried. 

“You are quite right to take this view 
of the question,” said Lady Castleairs ; 
“and, of course, I shall only say what you 
wish me to repeat on the subject. But 
if there should be any difficulty, and if 
you would rather not come to Princess 
Appoloni’s to-night, or to the Melvilles’ 
breakfast, I will make your excuses with 
pleasure.” 

“Dear me! the girls would not miss the 


reception for anything,” cried Mrs. de 


Travers. “ And as for the picnic, we start 
before post-time. If there is bad news of 
Lord Tortillion, we should not know it 
till our return.” 

How she knew that she knew it, poor 
Mrs. de Travers could hardly havé told 
you. As her tormentor left her, she felt 
that it was already spread half over the 
town that the marriage was broken off. 
What did it mean? How could it have 
happened? She tried to collect her 
thoughts. She must be firm with Barbi 
— yielding to Fanny. Above all, she must 
know what had passed. 

When, some twenty minutes later, Mrs. 
de Travers, after an agitating interview 
with her daughter, rushed down to the 
great door of Barbi’s apartments below 
and pulled the bell, old Angelo opened in 
his usual sleepy way. The Marquis had 
come home and gone out again, he said. 
He had met the English lady on the stairs. 
Where was he gone? He was gone to the 
Hotel d’Angleterre. He was coming back 
to dress. 

Mrs. de Travers left a peremptory mes- 
sage that he should come up and speak to 
her when he returned. But he did not 
come. And then six o’clock struck, but 
no Marquis. 
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Fanny still lay on her bed in the dark- 
ened room. Anne went from her sister 
to her mother, trying in vain to comfort 
them. But Mrs. de ster would not be 
comforted. Then the sun set in imperial 
pomp beyond the city plains, with strange 
and beautiful wreaths of vapour; the bells 
began to toll, deep and sweet-mouthed ; 
the lights shook, and changed, and bright- 
ened, and began to die; the soft thrill of 
evening once more spread from populous 
street to street, from piazza to piazza; 
the Tiber flowed gold between its banks. 

Olympia and Anne went from window 
to window unclosing the shutters and let- 
ting in the light. 

“He must be here directly,” cried Mrs. 
de Travers from the inner room. “ Olym- 
pia, go and domandy if the Marchese is 
not coming up.” 

Anne was standing at the passage win- 
dow when her mother gave the order. 
She was looking down listless into the 
court-yard at the back of the house, where 
acrumbling gateway of classic proportions 
led to a great closed wing of the palace. 
Beyond the gate an entrance led into the 
wide and stately garden, that lay already 
darkening and mystical, while the distant 
hills and strings of cedars glowed in the 
evening fires. The doors of the closed 
gateway opened, and some one came out 
of the closed wing and walked quickly 
away straight across the yard, without 
looking to the right or the left. 

“Mamma,” said Anne, “the Marquis 
will not come. I have just seen him cross 
the yard.” 

“TI believe, Anne, you do it on purpose,” 
cried her mother, exasperated. 

Mrs. de Travers was somewhat pacified. 
when Angelo brought a hasty little pencil- 
note. 

“T cannot come up, being late for those 
who expect me. I shall be at the Palazzo 
Appoloni to-night. — O. B.” 

Palazzo Appoloni was like other old 
Italian palaces :— First, a court-yard for 
the horses’ hoofs, then a great staircase 
leading to echoing halls, to solemn vaults, 
opening from one to another, to servants’ 
waiting-rooms, to ante-rooms with vast 
floors of brick, to galleries travelling on 
into ball-rooms. There was space for a 
whole London street beneath the roof of 
the old palace; but the street might 
change and fall away, while the stately 
family home stood firm, scarcely touched 
by time. On the walls hung warriors and 
cardinals and statesmen, grand ladies, 
dark-eyed and silent, with jewels of great 
worth; a bygone pomp of past centuries 
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and past beauty and valour; down below 
the same beautiful jewels, and the ladies 
and warriors of to-day, were passing, alive 
but silent, through the dim doorways. 
The crowd pressed on through a grandiose 
sort of twilight: all was dim and stately. 
The mighty rocks of walls seemed to 
absorb the light from the wax-candles, the 
tapestry scarcely covered their stony 
massiveness. Here and there in a side- 
room stood a salver piled with sugar and 
cakes and patel fruit heaped up, but 
no one seemed to touch the sweetmeats. 
Besides the many pictures, some worthless, 
some priceless, there were statues and 
fragments of statues and marble columns, 
there were ancient suits of armour hang- 
ing up high overhead, and faded trophies 
of victory : arms that would clash no more, 
spears that would wound never again. 

The beautiful dark-eyed Princess C. 
goes by in velvet and pearls: she was 
married at sixteen to a man of fifty, ill- 
humoured and cruel and niggardly, so 
people say. How sweet she looks, how 
gentle and patient. A cardinal passes, 
attended by his acolyte; two or three 
grand-looking young Romans follow ; then 
comes a pale wizened woman, like a 
wooden figure on a shrine, with diamonds 
like pigeon’s eggs: she is one of the 
Quasta Cambiales. Then comes a for- 
eigner married to the Duke of Mangia- 
scudi: she has a homely, commonplace air 
among these goddesses stepping down 
from Olympus —crowned and_ stately 
Junos and Ceres and Minervas. Is that a 
Minerva in a corner half hidden by a 
trophy of arms and rusty cuirasses? a 

ale face shrinking away behind the rusty 
elm; a shivering white dress and two 
impatient hands workjng nervously to- 
gether? It is only little Fanny, who had 
given in to her mother’s persistence, hat- 
ing herself all the while for coming, for 
allowing herself to be dressed and brought 
forth from the dark room where she had 
been hiding all these hours. She had 
come, somewhat to Mrs. de Travers’ sur- 
prise, suddenly yielding to the entreaties 
with which she had been plied. She had 
come, not because she was weak, but 
because, for all her weakness, she felt her- 
self strong. She wanted to see Barbi 
once more, alone and yet in company; she 
wanted to tell him one last time that she 
had wronged him too, and had no right to 
judge him. This was the end of her long 

ours of thought. Yes, she hated him, 
but at the same time she felt some im- 
mense pity for the poor unhappy wretch 
whom she at least had used with little 
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mercy, and she longed to tell him so. 
Fanny, watching the solemn company from 
her dim corner, looked almost as pale as 
her own white dress. She had grown 
very small and thin suddenly; some in- 
tangible change had passed over her. 
Her dark hair was pinned back, she had 
no jewels, only this white dress. 

Lady Castleairs came up and established 
her:elf by her country-woman. “I met 
the Marchese as I was leaving your door: 
I daresay he told you,” said she. “ How 
ill the poor man is looking.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Mrs. de Travers, un- 
blushingly. Then she went on: “I am ex- 
pecting him every minute; he promised to 
come after his dinner.” 

“And did he give you my message?” 
said the Viscountess. “The Melvilles de- 
clare they must have him. They are two 
gentlemen short already. He pretends he 
is engaged.” 

Fanny gave a new little shiver when she 
heard Barbi’s name ; but instinctively, even 
as she listened, she withdrew from the 
crowd step by step into the dark corner. 

Anne Stood a few yards before her, 
shielding her as best she could, parrying 
questions, intercepting forward people. 
The rumour —so it often happens — of 
the broken engagement had spread long 
before the fact itself existed. To-night 
Mrs. de Travers, beaming lambent and 
gorgeous, stood bowing affably in her 
flower-crowned wig, the very image of 
prosperity and success. People looking 
at her began to unwhisper the whispers. 
Fanny cared not what they said: she 
watched the doors anxiously and listened 
indifferently to the beginnings and ends 
of odd sentences as they reached her ears 
— the scattered echoes of life. She often 
heard Barbi’s name and sometimes her 
own in the confusion of sounds. About 
ten o’clock some young men came in 
who had been dining at the Hotel d’An- 
gleterre. They were laughing at the din- 
ner. “It was most preposterous,” said 
one. “I believe poor Barbi had ordered 
every single dish upon the carte.” 

“He must have chosen his wine the 
same way,” said another; “we were 
served alphabetically.” 

“ How should he know anything about 
wine,” said the first, “except, perhaps, his 
native pigskins? Is the dinner over? Did 
he come away too?” 

“TI don’t know,” said the other. “I left 
him alternately biting his nails and mak- 
ing the sign of the cross.” 

“Hush, there he is,” said the first, point- 
ing back over his shoulder. 
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Fanny’s heart began to beat very quick ; 
she hardly dared look. She thought of 
the first time she had met Barbi, with his 
great shining star, and how he had 
stopped and spoken to her, — poor little 
neglected creature that she was; and 
now, now she did not know what to think 
or what to feel. Was there none to tell 
her? 

A priest, who had come in the suite of 
one of the cardinals, had been quietly ex- 
amining the arms of which the trophy was 
composed. He overheard what the young 
Romans said, and he turned and went 
in the direction iz which they had point- 
* his flying robe swelling as he flitted 
along. 

“The Marchese! Did any one say he 
was come?” cried Mrs. de Travers, bus- 
tling off in the same direction. 

Fanny could hardly stand, but leant 
against the old pile, looking white and 
= and ready to faint. Anne watched 

er anxiously. 

“T must be going,” said Lady Castleairs. 
“Tam always up early. And remember 
the Melvilles on Wednesday.” 

Fanny came out of her corner as Lady 
Castleairs rustled off, bowing to one per- 
son and another. Anne, too, went a few 
steps forward; and through a doorway, 
half draped by a curtain, the sisters saw 
the person they were expecting coming 
along, with his great star, looking about 
and evidently seeking them. Mrs. de 
Travers saw him too, and was excitedly 
rushing up to meet him, when a departing 
cardinal’s procession came up the middle 
of the room. The crowd made way, great 
ladies curtseyed low. Mrs. de Travers, 
who prided herself upon her devout adher- 
ence to the Church, greatly against her 
will stopped short to — a profound 
genuflexion. When she arose the people 
had pushed on in front of her, the proces- 
sion was passing on, she could not see 
Barbi for an instant. Had he vanished, 
star and all? Anne and Fanny saw him 
as he passed close beside them. He did 
not see them. The cardinal was speaking 
to him, and the priest who had been wait- 
ing so long was walking between him and 
them. 

The next minute Mrs. de Travers re- 
turned with a changing face. “Come 
with me. Now, Fanny, be quick,” she 
said sharply. “He is going: a priest 
called him away just as he was hurrying 
up to speak to me. But we will follow. 
Quick, I tell you.” 

Fanny, hardly knowing what she was 
doing, followed her mother as she was bid 
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on through the crowd, along the long ball- 
room, across the great inner hall (where 
also stood a raised throne like Barbi’s). 
“He must have passed this way,” said 
Mrs. de Travers, courageously. She did 
not know that there was a private en- 
trance for the cardinal specially opened. 
Then they came out into the great outer 
hall, where the servants were sitting in 
rows, waiting with cloaks and with wrap- 
pers, while others stood ready to call the 
great ladies’ carriages. 

“ Are you going ? ” said Lady Castleairs, 
coming up with a man behind her who 
was carrying her rugs. “I know you 
have no carriage? Shall I take you 
home ?” 

“We are—we are going back to the 
saloon,” said Mrs. de Travers, looking 
round quite desperate. She seemed to 
see the fold of a priest’s skirt disappear- 
ing among the crowd of waiting servants. 
“Barbi lent us the carriage, and I am 
looking for him.” 

“Mamma, I want to go,” said a faint 
voice. “I am so tired.” All Fanny’s 
courage seemed suddenly failing. “ Will 
you take me?” she asked of Lady Castle- 
airs. “Iam not well.” 

“Certainly. Good-night, Mrs. de Trav- 
ers. Very odd of the Marquis.” And 
downstairs the lady hurried, followed by 
her little companion. 

Fortunately for Fanny the Viscountess 
went fast asleep immediately she got into 
her carriage, and the drive was a short 
one through the moonlit streets. The 
horses stopped at the gates of the Palazzo 
Barbi, and Fanny jumped out into the 
great silver sea that was flooding the 
court. “We won’t drive in,” said Lady 
Castleairs, waking up suddenly: “it is 
such an awkward turn. Good-night. 
What a beautiful night!” And the car- 
riage started off once more with Lady Cas- 
tleairs’ head still out of window. 

Fanny looked up at the flashing sky that 
flooded its light upon the old palace with 
its many windows: the stream came flow- 
ing through the dark piles and columns 
that led to the garden beyond. She 
started as a figure of a man suddenly ap- 
pa from the corner of the gateway, 
holding out.its hand —a figure in rippling 
moonlit rags, with a shaggy beard — 
and asking for alms. She shook her head, 
for she had no money to give, and, fright- 
ened by his persistence, hurried across the 
court, and ran up the great staircase, 
springing up two and three of the marble 
steps at a time. The footpaces followed 
her a little way, and then stopped short 
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and died away ; and Fanny, with a beating 
heart, seized the chain of the bell, and 
rang for old Olympia to open to her, feel- 
ing safe at last at their own door and 
thankful to get home to the cool darkness, 
to lie quietly stretched out on her bed, 
and cry over the wretchedness of the day. 
She waited a minute, and then she rang 
again a long peal, which set one bell jan- 
gling upon another. The steps had ceased, 
but she was not sure but that the man 
might return. Why did not Olympia 
awaken? A second and third time she 
rang, and then raised the heavy knocker 
and struck a loud thundering blow, that 
seemed to echo from wall to wall down the 
great marble quarry of steps and statues 
and arches. Still there was no answer. 
With a sudden chill, Fanny began to real- 
ize that Olympia, instead of staying as 
usual, had gone home for the night. Her 
mother had the key. For an hour or 
more she should have to wait there all 
alone until the others returned. Her 
heart sank at the prospect. She was alone 
in her thin white evening dress. Only a 
day before a Neapolitan deputy had been 
murdered on his own staircase. It is said 
that the Roman staircases are less safe 
than the streets. All night long the 
great gates stand open; thieves and 
tramps resort to them for the night, and 
homeless dogs and people take refuge 
there. A few weeks ago Fanny would 
have waited without fear, but her nerve 
was somewhat shaken by all she had gone 
through. Minutes seemed unending, time 
seemed leaden, her heart beat on. Then 
the clocks of the city came striking and 
echoing chill against the dome of marble, 
Fanny thought of the day that was passed ; 
ill sounds and sights came pursuing her 
like the ghosts of a wild pack of flying 
hounds. She shivered, and hid her face in 
her hands. 

A week or two ago she could scarcely 
tell what was fact, what was hope, in her 
dazzling schemes. Now to-night, in this 
still moonlight, she had seemed to see 
clear at last :* a veil had fallen from her 
eyes. The moonlight came shifting and 
praying so strangely, that it seemed to 
‘anny as if the statues were trembling 


Was something stir- 
ring in the shadow? How cold she was! 
Every minute seemed to add to her ter- 


and coming to life. 


rors. In the midst of it all, the thought 
of old Angelo in his lodge below occurred 
to her with a ray of comfort. Perhaps he 
was there, close at hand. He might have 
a key, or he would let her sit in his lodge 
until they came home. Why had she not 
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remembered this before? Summoning her 
courage, Fanny flitted down again, flying 
along the many steps, expecting a figure 
at every landing to start out and bar her 
way. 

No one moved, and once more she stood 
outside in the starlight of the court. 
Still and flashing and lovely, and so silent 
that she could hear the soft fréle of her 
muslins upon. the stone. The moonlight 
filled the court. It lighted up the ancient 
marbles of the palace ; it seemed to meet 
the starlight in a silver radiance. Some- 
thing in the quietness and beauty of the 
hour gave her new strength and courage. 
But the lodge was empty, and as silent as 
the palace. Angelo was out, perhaps 
tempted by this lovely night. Fanny 
looked in through the uncurtained window. 
He had left his lamp against his return 
Its light was burning red and earthly in 
the silver. 

From under the archway and pillars 
that lead from the court to the gardens, 
the moonlight came in alternate white ra- 
diance and black shadow. It was all un- 
earthly and beautiful and terrible at once. 
She could see the stars flash between the 
columns. Surely some one passed from 
one shadow to another. She could bear it 
no longer, and fitfully wandered across 
the court into the street outside the gates, 
and stood looking at the stars and listen- 
ing for the wheels of the carriage. <A dis- 
tant figure was kneeling at a shrine at a 
street corner, and this somewhat reas- 
sured her. Again the quarters struck and 
came clanging from steeple after steeple. 
The beggar was gone, or sleeping under 
the archways. Then the sound reached 
her of some voices shouting a tipsy chorus 
from a side-street. 

Suddenly it struck her how strange it 
would look to any one to see her standing 
there, with her bare head, with flowers, 
and in her white dress and shoes in the 
rippling moonlight, and once more she re- 
treated as a group of men appeared, shout- 
ing and straggling as they tramped along. 

Their voices seemed to break the mysti- 
cal silence, and fill it with a strange mel- 
ancholy jar of revelry. One of them saw 
her, and seemed to point her out, another 
gave a shout and came reeling towards 
the gate. Once more she turned fright- 
ened towards the house. She flew across 
the court and up the marble stairs a see- 
ond time, sinking down breathless on a 
step, with pulses throbbing. Time was 
not time, but terror, as she waited, ex- 
pecting every horror of an excited imagi- 
ination; and then she distinctly heard 
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once more the sound of steps falling upon 
the marble, and mounting deliberately 
flight by flight. Fanny pressed her hand 
against her heart. She was sick witb 
fright; while risiag dark against the 
moonlight, came the shadow of a man, 
strange and distorted by the slanting rays; 
but suddenly in a moment, she knew it. 
It was Barbi— Barbi, whom she had 
looked for in vain that evening. 

Barbi saw her plain in the moonlight, 
and came forward with a strange scared 
face. It may have been the silver moon- 
light that made him look so pale. 

“Fanny,” he said, in an awe-struck 
voice, “speak!” Andas she faintly smiled 
and tried to utter—“It is you? I saw 
you” — “Yes, it is me,” said Fanny, 
speaking quietly now. “I expect my 
mother every instant. I am shut out.” 

“Poor child! you were frightened. 
Was it thus my prayers were answered ? 
I wanted to see you,” said Barbi, “and I 
prayed at the Madonna’s shrine.” Then his 
voice faltered. “Good-by, little Fanny,” 
he said. “We must part. It is fate.” 

“Where are you going?” asked the 
girl. “TI also wanted to see you. I want 
to tell you that I too have been to blame,” 
she said, with much feeling. “I have de- 
ceived you and wronged you. I shall 
never forgive myself. I did not love you 


eer 

“ Ah, hush! do not tell me that,” Barbi 
said gently, speaking as he had never 
spoken before. “It is I who must give 
my whole life for my crimes.” 

“What do you mean? You have -no 
wrongs against me,” Fanny went on, pas- 
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sionately ; “none — none And she 
shivered as she spoke, because she was so 
sad — because his face looked so terrible 
and pale. It was like a ghost there be- 
fore her, not a living man. 

“T was passing in the street, and I saw 
you,” said Barbi; “but I thought it was 
a vision of my brain. You were sent to 
my help. There is still pity for my weak- 
ness. enn, will do you me a service ? 
Will you do what I have not courage to 
do for myself?” His voice sank into a 
whisper. “Will you burn the letters and 
the clothes that you discovered? Here 
are the keys,” he said. And he raised his 
hand and held out the keys. 

She had no need to ask what they were. 
Laying her hand on his, and holding him 
back for an instant, she. asked, “ Where 
are you going ?” 

He looked at her with a frightened, 
fierce look, and shook off her gentle 
touch. 
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“ That is nothing to you,” he said. Then 
softening again, “ Good-by, my little Fanny ; 
I trust you now. They are coming. Do 
not tell them of this. See, this is the key 
of the garden stairs, by which you must 
enter. You will have nothing more to 
fear. Think of me sometimes and pray 
for my rest.” 

He was looking at her still. 
gone. 

Fanny stood dazed and _ bewildered. 
The moon had travelled round to her dark 
landing-phice, and she stood up, illumined 
and gentle and changed. She heard 
horses’ feet and carriage-wheels aid voices 
down below; then the flash of a lantern 
came darting up the stairs and her*mother 
and sister rustling wearily home, escorted 
by old Angelo. 

Fanny heard old Angelo’s croaking tones 
saying, “Eh, Signorina, let me come. It 
is not well for ladies like you to be alone 
on these stairs at night.” 

“ Anne!” cried Fanny, running to meet 
them. 

“Fanny!” cried her horrified sister and 
mother at once. 

Mrs. de Trevers, who was coming home 
cross and jarred and utterly disquieted, 
looked as weary as Fanny herself. Black 
lines were under her eyes, and black words, 
alas! in her mouth. But Anne sprang 
forward and caught her sister in her arms 
just as she had fainted away. 

Barbi, hearing them come, waited in a 
dark corner until they had passed, then 
he walked across the court and the street, 
and so went on through the quiet places 
until he came to the great swinging doors 
of the Capuchin convent, where the mons 
were assembled at matins, although the 
night was at its darkest, and the morning 
sun shining upon distant seas. The chapel 
was lighted up, their voices seem to rise to 
meet Barbi as he opened the doors. He 
stopped for an instant —he looked back 
once —he could see the upper windows of 
his own palace as it reared black against 
the solemn sky. There was a light still 
burning in one of the upper windows, and 
with all the strength of his strange sad, 
mad heart he sent a longing blessing and 
farewell to the little maiden safe sheltered 
under the. roof. Then he walked to his 
accustomed place and fell down upon his 
knees. 


He was 


His prayer had been granted. He had 
left his companions —it was only to see 
her once more, as she crossed the threshold 
of her house. But the pitiful Madonna 
had given him more than he had asked, 
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and a cruel impulse had impelled Fanny 
to tell him the truth and that she had 
never loved him. Barbi, watching for 
Fanny, had known that he too was 
watched; he had waited and passed from 
one shadow to another; and once the 
shadows had been propitious, and brought 
him face to face w.th the frightened girl. 
Now he fell on his knees and knelt motion- 
less, the only stranger at this solemn ser- 
vice, coming before dawn in the darkness 
of the night. 

When it was over he rose with the rest, 
and advancing towards the altar, of which 
the lights were beginning to be extin- 
guished, he asked to speak to the Prior, 
and passed in with the rest through the 
side-door of the altar. 

All that night Fanny slept and woke, 
and slept and dreamt again; sometimes 
she cried out in her sleep, and then Anne 
was by her side in a moment, bending 
over and comforting her. She had whis- 
pered to Anne, and told her everything in 
the darkness, and Anne, very grave, would 
not say what was inher mind. “He must 
be going away ; you won’t see him again; 
we must burn his papers before his ab- 
sence is known,” Anne had said. 

“T must go,” Fanny said, “alone, as he 
wished it. Oh, Anne, how shall we ever 
live through to-morrow ?” 

Very early in the morning Fanny was 
wide-awake; Anne, tired out, was breath- 
ing softly in her bed. But Fanny could 
not sleep, she could not rest : the fright of 
thes day before had shaken her nerves. 
She jumped out of bed, and pattered with 
bare feet across the marble floor to the 
great unshuttered window, through which 
a clear morning light was breaking. What 
a strange sight was this! Rome lay flood- 
ed in a floating sea of mist at her feet. 
Domes and chimneys, steeples, convent 
belfries rising above the level of this daz- 
zling lake, looking like the masts and sails 
of a mighty fleet floating on the surface 
of the waters. The great arc of St. Peter’s 
dominated over all —the sky was clear and 
light in the east. 

Down in the mist lay hidden as yet all 
the life and sound, all the cares and sights 
of thecoming day. The loneliness of their 
hill-top, its peace and tranquillity, seemed 
to calm her excited nerves. It seemed to 
Fanny as if a veil had fallen from her eyes. 
Now she saw Barbi, as he was, half-rea- 
sonable, half-educated, with violent uncon- 
trollable impulses, and yet with a certain 
humility and singleness of heart that made 
her ashamed. She thought how she had 
nearly sold herself and deceived him, for 
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what? for a cypher on her pocket-handker- 
chief, for a string of beads round her neck, 
for a daily drive in the great swinging 
coach, from which (the door with the her- 
aldic, lion once closed upon her) there 
would be no escape until the day when she 
might have taken her place in the sump- 
tuous family vault. What hope could 
there have been for her? — and, after all, 
hope counts for something in the sum 
of daily life. Suddenly brightening and 
sweetening came the recollection of a hun- 
dred girlish uncounted dreams of possible 
sympathy and happiness, and then poor 
foolish Fanny burst out crying at the 
thought. “Not for me —never for me!” 
she said in her tears. “I deserve nothing. 
Oh, that I knew he was safe! What will 
this coming day be like? how shall I ever 
live through it.” 

When a girl who has taken a great de- 
cision in life suddenly comes face to face 
with familiar things again, they seem to 
take new meanings and imports: vivid 
possibilities come flashing into the mind 
in juxtaposition: no wonder if the actual 
facts are distorted for a time; she can 
scarcely tell what is fact and what is hope 
in her dazzling schemes. The past itself 
seems lighted up by the future. 

So it had been with Fanny; and now 
she stood alone, once more free and poor, 
leaning against the old embrasure, trying 
to see her way through the mists that lay 
in her path. 

And to-morrow was now to-day, a long 
weary day of reproach and languor, of 
uncertainty and conflicting rumours. 

Mrs. de Travers breakfasted in her 
room. She was very angry to find the 
girls absent when she came out in her 
dressing-gown to talk things over. She 
sat down, and relieved her feelings, and 
wrote a long letter to Barbi. “ Why had 
he broken his promise the night before ? 
Why had he left without speaking to her? 
She did not write to blame him, and there- 
fore she did not spare Fanny, who was no 
daughter of hers if she did not appreciate 
his noble, generous qualities. She would 
candidly confess that her child’s conduct 
had been thoughtless in the extreme; but 
Fanny was full of grief and répentance ; 
she had fainted the night before on her re- 
turn,” and so on, and so on; with a post- 
script mentioning Lord Tortillion’s hand- 
some intentions. “I know you too well, 
my dear son-in-law (you must let me call 
you so),” said Mrs. de Travers, “to im- 
agine you will care for the money; but 
the intentions of that aged man will touch 
your generous nature.” Olympia was 
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called to carry this epistle down, and bring 
back an immediate answer. 

“ Quick, give me my seal from the desk, 
and the wax and the taper,” says her mis- 
tress. “The silver taper, Olympia, and 
the matches off the chimney-piece.” . 

Olympia went fumbling about. 

“T know not,” she said; “there is noth- 
ing. Hé! what would the gracious mis- 
tress? She asks that which is not. Holy 
Virgin, it is not!” 

Mrs. de Travers rose herself to look. 
The taper was gone! She nearly boxed 
Olympia’s ears. She had stolen it! She 
was a thief! and she should be given to 
the police! Anne and Fanny came in for 
their share when they returned. 

“T took the taper, mamma,” said Anne, 
sadly; “do not blame Olympia.” And 
she went into her room, and brought it 
back, with the matches. 

“ The candle is burnt away! What have 
you been doing?” shrieks poor Mrs. de 
Travers. 

Anne only sighed; but she did not 
answer her mother. 

“Fanny, am I not to be answered? 
Something must be done!” Mrs. de Trav- 
ers cried. “Why don’t you exert your- 
self?” 

“T have done all I had to do, mamma,” 
Fanny said, looking her mother steadily 
in the face: she was sorry for her, but she 
feared her no longer. 

We have all lived these long intermin- 
able days of dull expectation and un- 
acknowledged anxiety, when there is noth- 
ing to do, nothing to say, nothing to feel, 
except weariness and distaste. Mrs. de 
Travers’ letter came back to her unopened. 
The Marchese was absent: he had not 
come home: he was supposed to have been 
called away unexpectedly to Florence. 
His chaplain called that afternoon to ask 
if letters had been received for him; he 
did not seem surprised at his absence. | 
He also wanted some papers Barbi had | 
left behind. The Lord Marquis must 
have returned the previous night before | 
starting on his journey; there were marks | 
of burnt papers in the grate and the drop- 
pings of a taper; no one else could have 
got in, for even Angelo no longer pos- 
sessed the garden key, and had given it 
up to the Marquis. The hours lagged by. | 
Mrs. de Travers railed and scolded, Fanny | 
lay on her bed, Anne went from one to the 
other, one or two people called and left’ 
cards, but Olympia said the ladies did not 
receive. Mr. Melville was among the 
callers. “We count upon you for to- 
morrow,” he wrote on his card. “We' 
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start at 8.30 from our house. I hope you 
have better news of Lord Tortillion.” 

The news by that post was much better. 
The old man had rallied and sent for his 
lawyer, so wrote Mrs. de Travers’ ally. 

People afterwards said what bad taste 
Mrs. de Travers showed in sending her 
daughters to the Melvilles’ picnic. She 
should, in common decency, have kept 
them quietly at home. Their grandfather 
dying, Fanny’s lover vanished no one knew 
whither, this was no time for excitement 
and dissipations. Dissipation! poor little 
Fanny looked on with such a piteous face, 
such wistful eyes, that those who met their 
glance forgave her anything. Henry Mel- 
ville told his mother afterwards that she 
would have more than forgiven Anne if 
she had known from what a home of per- 
secution she had persuaded Fanny to es- 
cape for an hour or two. Mrs. de Travers’ 
ill-humour, acting upon a torpid organiza- 
tion, had stirred up strange ailments. She 
was scarcely accountable for her violence. 
She thought herself the most injured and 
ill-used of women: it was a martyrdom 
she inflicted on the two poor girls, upon 
Fanny esp-cially, who with bitter self-re- 
proach told herself that she was partly the 
cause of her mother’s distress. And yet 
if it were all to do over again she would 
do it. 

“T am really too unwell to come too. 
But if my dear children are happy, it is all 
Icare for. It is so unfortunate the Mar- 
quis has been called away. Good gracious, 
Anne, Fanny, what have you been doing 
to yourselves?” cried their mother as the 
two young ladies came in ready for their 
expedition. The girls had put on their 
shabby old gowns again, and poor Mrs. de 
Travers felt that never was a women so 
plagued and persecuted: she would have 
spoken her mind, but Henry Melville was 
there: he had come to fetch them in his 
mother’s carriage. He looked surprised, 
but he admired Anne too much to care 
how she was clothed. The sisters were 
dressed alike once more in old black silk 
frocks they had made for themselves, and 
yet Anne, in her black and shabby blue 
feathers, looked gracious and dazzling, and 
more than one person gazed at her as she 
she passed. 

Fanny’s sallow face ill became her blue 
feather — she was out of heart, out of 
spirits. She was not happy as she might 
have been in this sweet world of art, of 
nature, of flowers, with the melody of lovely 
sights in every place and corner. She 
never spoke and scarcely looked up. As 
they drove into the Piazza di Spagna, they 
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met one of those quaint and graceful pro- 
cessions that pass through the streets of 
Rome:— A company of peasant people 
going off into the country to be engaged 
as servants and labourers. One by one 
they cross the street, men with their staves, 
women bravely marching in their exodus. 
Some are old beyond their years, some 
looking like statues out of the Vatican, 
marching off with bundles of old clothes 
upon their classic heads. It should have 
been Sunday by rights, for Sunday is the 
day they usually start; perhaps this pro- 
cession was behind time and had loitered 
on the way. 

One of the labourers, a ragged old man 
with a shabby beard, looked up into Fan- 
ny’s face as he passed the carriage. “ Hé, 
Signorina,” he said, “have you not a 
baioce’? Isaw you last night as I lay on 
the stairs: you did not see me in the shad- 
ow. He was not there whom you ex- 
pected.” He looked so wicked that Fanny 
. shrunk away; Mr. Melville looked sur- 
prised; the peasants passed on their way 
towards St. Peter’s. 

It was a great dazzling Italian day. 
Italian days seem longer and more vivid 
than any others. Every minute is marked, 
something is happening and passing away, 
reflections lighting the red cypress-trees, 
flowers blooming, pigeons flying across the 
blue, or rubbing their breasts upon the 
yellow marble of a window lintel. Waters 
foam, and figures fill their earthen pitch- 
ers. You look up at the great palaces, 
with their treasures enshrined; outside 
are stone galleries, with blue high vaults, 
and statues and pictures glittering and 
alive. A grand conception of a saint in 
flying drapery comes down the steps of 
the Pincio. Little Beppo and his sister, 
the little models, come dancing to the car- 
riage-step with soft monkey hands. Some 
one flings them a silver coin, and the boy 
and girl dance back, laughing and pointing 
their ribboned feet. Beppo flings his little 
high-crowned hat into the air, Stella tum- 
bles over with a winsome little caper, as 
she gives the coin to her beautiful Albanian 
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blow across silver grey plains, brightening 
with rainbow light. They reached their 
journey’s end by devious roads, by deso- 
late bridges crossing half-dried streams. 
Every moment they neared the hills where 
the treasure was hidden. It was a day 
marked for all of them. To some it came 
shining out of other days, in mere delight 
and almost perfect happiness; by Anne 
and her sister it was long remembered as 
one of the saddest and sweetest in all 
their life. Sorrow came to them that day, 
smiling tenderly. The happiness of one 
brightened the other sister’s gloom. They 
had their luncheon in the inn. Prince G., 
who was of the party, had brought some 
soup and a silver saucepan. Mr. W. — 
good friend from across the sea — brought 
fruits and viands and Est and Falernian 
wine, which dear E., with grey circling 
eyes, dispensed with her two fair hands. 

They had lunched off fruit and wine, 
and patties; they had visited the garden 
by the lake, and the blue waters, and the 
noble terrace of the Villa Aladini. Fanny 
stood a little apart, watching the birds fly 
out across the rippling sea of grove and 
glade towards the shining horizon. It was 
a day of wonder and delight for some: to 
Fanny, as I have said, it was one of the 
loveliest and saddest of her life. Anne 
called her as they left the solemn villa, 
among its rippling leaves and silver shade, 
and came through an iron gate into a lane 
winding up between tree-stems, through 
which the ocean of country shines. They 
came out, one by one and two by two, 
through lanes of sweet sharp-leaved Span- 
ish chestnut. There were green grasses 
on either side, fringed and upspringing in 
a spring confusion ; blue-eyed flowers peep- 
ing, white starwort, anemonies, white and 
lilac, and blue orchis rearing through the 
flowing grass; broom hanging golden on 
the bush, and then here and there sweet 
hedges of rose-trees, brazen-pink, sweet 
and glittering, and falling in profusion. 

So winding onwards, with a glance at a 
distant line of sea, they come at last upon 
a plateau, where some of the party are al- 


mother, who sits resting and watching the | ready assembled. The great hills are toss- 


children, with her chin upon her hands and | ing close at hand. 


Henry Melville points 


a great basket of violets shining at her | out to Anne a white dot on a far-away 


feet. 


There were three carriages and some | 


dozen people, and they set off rolling along 
the uneven pavements out by the Via Sacra 
towards the hills. They were to lunch on 
a hill-side : they were to visit the beautiful 
gardens of the Villa Aladini, that grow 
silver, and emerald, and golden trees, of 
which the blossoms scent the winds as they 
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mountain. 

“That is Cato’s Villa,” he says; “and 
there is Castel Gondolfo crowning that 
solemn summit.” They look out. What 
a faint sweetness, what a lovely silence 
seems to surround them, and bring them 
together. She has her hands full of 
flowers, and her eyes seem full of light. 

The two were looking out. Fanny had 
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turned away almost resentfully from the 
beauty to which she seemed scarcely at- 
tuned. For some minutes past a chaunt 
had been sounding in their ears from a 
little chapel standing not far off on the 
hill-side. It is a chapel belonging to the 
Capucins, and to which they send their 
brothers out from Rome for change and 
rest and retirement. Fanny moved towards 
the old steps that led to the door, with 
Mrs. F., an English lady who was of the 
party. Anne and Henry Melville followed 
more slowly; but, instead of following, 
lingered outside on the steps. The two 
ladies went on alone, pushed the swing- 
door, and came suddenly out of the light 
into a cold and shady chancel, dim and 
chill, although everything was so warm 
and bright without: for the narrow win- 
dows, high-slit above the altar, scarcely 
cast their slender stream of light beyond 
the little choir. The officiating monks 
stood round the altar, upon which stood a 
carved image of the founder of their or- 
der. They stood as motionless: their hands 
were crossed upon their tired breasts, 
their deep voices were chaunting the Peni- 
tential Psalms, their brown cowls were 
thrown back from their faces. They were 
young men for the most part. It seemed 
sad to think that for them the feast of life 
was already ended, its great lights put 
out, its generous profusion wasted — only 
for them this dim-vaulted screen, this mel- 
ancholy wail, now coming to an end. 
Very grand they looked — indifferent, un- 
conscious —as they stood grouped round 
their stony founder. One of them only 
moved. His face was deadly pale, his dull 
fixed eyes were burning dimly. He had a 
blue-black beard, his great brown hands 
were clasped against his heart. 

“Come away,” whispered Mrs. F., with 
ashiver. “It is so cold in here.” 

Fanny started as if she had not heard. 
She was standing with a scared face 
looking at this monk, and when Mrs. F. 
spoke she gave a low cry and stepped 
back, and put her hand up against the 
stone wall to hold by. When she came a 
minute later from the church into the 
light again, Anne, who was sitting on 
the step outside with Mr. Melville, was 
frightened to see her looks. 

“Are you ill?” she said, rising and 
coming forward. “ What is it, dear?” 

“Barbi is there,” Fanny whispered, 
clinging to her sister and trembling. “It 
was him. Yes, it was, indeed,” — and she 
sank down upon the low wall. Anne, 
without a word, hurried into the church; 
but, as she entered, the psalm had come 
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to an end, and the monks turned and dis- 
appeared one by one through the door. 
One brown cowl after another passed out, 
and then the door shut and all was silent. 
Anne could not tell whether she had seen 
Barbi or not. She came out to her sister 
again, her sweet face full of tender con- 
cern. 

“T cannot tell, darling,” she said ; “the 
service is over.” 

The two friends were greatly shocked 
when they heard the girl’s story. Mr. 
Melville offered to go to the convent to 
make inquiries. 

“You can trust me,” he said to Fanny. 
“ Your sister will tell you why.” 

The three women waited somewhat 

apart from the others for his return. The 
shadows were beginning to lengthen and 
the sun to turn westwards. The carriages 
came slowly up the hill to carry them 
away. 
They were all waiting for Mr. Melville. 
He came back looking very grave. “They 
will tell me nothing,” he said. “They 
say they know nothing. I have seen the 
Prior, but he is only a sub-Prior, and re- 
fers me to the convent in Rome.” 

They drove home in silence. Kind Mrs. 
F. held Fanny’s hand in hers; her husband 
good-naturedly followed in the next car- 
riage; and Henry Melville was able to 
find a place near Anne — Anne, who, with 
a beaming face, sad though she was, could 
not but enjoy her drive and her compan- 
ionship. They went through golden lights 
below — overhead a quivering heaven-light 
of love and sunshine and happy hope. 

The old black gown looked radiant to 
Henry Melville’s eyes. The two young 
people wondered if it was their happiness 
that made the plains so beautiful, that il- 
lumined and vibrated from every rock and 
flower and ruin, or was it the light of the 
glorious Italian fires, burning for sad peo- 
ple as well as for merry ones, for the lone- 
ly as well as for those in the good com- 
pany of love? 

There was no doubt afterwards that it 
was Barbi that Fanny had seen at Albano. 
When Mr. Melville went to the convent in 
Rome, the Prior made no secret of the 
Marquis having joined the community two 
nights before. He had passed several re- 
treats in the convent, and indeed had 
spent three days among them only a week 
before. His disappearance made a great 
talk in Rome that winter. People were 
curious to know how Fanny bore her dis- 
appointment: they might have blamed her 
more, if Anne’s marriage to Henry Mel- 
ville had not been announced just about 
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this time, and diverted the various gossips 
of that friendly Babel. Henry Melville 


was rich, well-connected, and able to pro- 
tect his poor little sister-in-law from mali- 
cious tongues. I am afraid that in so do- 
ing he sometimes sacrificed Mrs. de Trav- 
ers. 

Poor thing! Anne’s happy prospects 
brought her but little comfort; neither 
did she enjoy Lord Tortillion’s death and 
legacy as she might have done had her 
own state of health been less precarious. 
Barbi’s lawyer brought a deed of gift, by 
which all his presents to Fanny were as- 
sured to her, as well as a certain sum of 
money that he was able to withhold from 
the splendid gifts he brought to the con- 
vent. She did not refuse to take it, al- 
though she may not have wished that its 
use should be known. The estates and pal- 
aces, of course, passed to the heir-at-law — 
a distant cousin of the Barbi family, of a 
nobler name and pretension even than 
theirs. The little apartment, shabby no 
fonger, is changed and merged into an ad- 
joining suite of rooms, which have for 
years past been inhabited by bright and 
gifted and good friends. Hospitable doors 
are set wide open, cordial voices greet you 
as you enter; anda grey-eyed maiden who 
watches from her high casement told me 
the story of Barbi late one starry sum- 
mer’s night. 

They all left Rome as soon as they could 
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move Mrs. de Travers, whose illness was 
more serious than they had apprehended 
at first. 

Anne was married in London. Fanny 
remained by her mother, who had seemed 
to rally for the occasion, and who was able 
to be present at the ceremony in the iden- 
tical velvet which had been prepared for 
Fanny’s own wedding. But after the cer- 
emony she discovered that the dressmaker 
had made up the dress the wrong way of 
the stuff. is had such an effect upon 
her that it brought on another attack, and 
she sank a few days after, holding Fanny’s 
hand, and trying to speak as she looked 
Le in her face. 

And Fanny? She has never married. 
She is not one of the very happiest women 
of my acquaintance, but she is one of the 
most contented; her life is happier than 
the average, and bright and melancholy 
too. 

Anne, however, is always looking about, 
and is quite determined that her sister is 
to be very happy indeed. Fanny laughs, 
and shakes her head, and runs away to the 
little orphanage she has set up with Barbi’s 
money, and where she teaches the children 
to read. She has many protegés; and 
there are none in whom she takes more 
interest than those little Italian boys who 
wander about London with their merry 
and forlorn faces, making a summer drone 





with their shepherds’ pipes. 





Tere is a fascination in the sport of tiger- 
hunting which is not to be wondered at when 
all the circumstances of the chase are considered. 
In the first place, if the sportsman does not suc- 
ceed in finding a tiger there is a probability he 
will light upon some other wild beast equally 
disagreeable whom it will be both a pleasure 
and a duty to destroy. In the second place, if 
the sportsman does not kill the tiger he will al- 
most infallibly be killed himself, or, at all events, 
be so mauled about as to gain considerable 
glory. A correspondentof the Times of India, 
dating from Baroda on the 9th ult., gives an 
account of a most Games day’s sport lately 
enjoyed by Captain Westmacott and Mr. Little, 
-the executive engineer P. W. Department, Kaira. 
Intelligence having been received that a man- 
eating tiger was prowling about the jungle near 
Powaghur Hill, who was said to have killed six 
men and a boy, these gentlemen started in pur- 
suit of the animal, nor were they unsuccessful, 
for they found the object of their search (which 
turned out to be a large panther) near a village 





called Jowara. They fired at him and he fell 





dead, at least so they imagined, but in spite 
of his deadness no sooner did they approach 
him than he suddenly made a spring at Cap- 
tain Westmacott, and bit him severely about 
the hand and wrist. Making a second -bite, the 
panther seized the gallant officer by the forearm, 
and declined to relinquish his hold. An excit- 
ing scene ensued; Captain Westmacott with the 
arm that was at liberty kept ‘‘ punching’’ the 
panther about the head to make him let go, 
while Mr. Little, taking the brute by both ears, 
shook him violently until he unclosed his teeth, 
when he was hurled on one side and despatched. 
News of the accident reaching Baroda, » palan- 
keen was sent out in which Captain Westmacott 
was conveyed home. His arm was much swol- 
len, but avcording to latest accounts there was 
every expectation of a speedy recovery. It is 
really marvellcus how people can sit calmly in a 
punt and bob for gudgeons when by a journey 
to India — no difficult task in these days of rapid 
locomotion — they might enjoy a stroll through 
a jungle, and possibly have the pleasure of 
punching a panther’s head. Pall Mall Gazette. 











From Macmillan’s Magazine. 

OSSIAN.* 

BY PRINCIPAL SHAIRP, OF THE UNITED COLLEGE, 
8T. ANDREW'S. 

Osstan is alive again. Knocked down 
and trampled on by the dogmatic and 
domineering Johnson ; kicked to the door 
as Celt and savage by Celt-hating Pinker- 
ton; ‘plucked to pieces as plagiarist and 
charlatan by Malcolm Laing; scorned by 
Wordsworth; disowned even by Walter 
Scott, thenceforth scouted by the literary 
world as a byword for imposter, here once 
more stands the old blind bard resurgent, 
knocking at the doors of literature, and 
demanding to have his claims reconsid- 
ered by an age more conversant than the 
last with primeval poetry, and more keen- 
seeing into its nature and conditions. He 
reappears in two splendid quartos, with 
the Gaelic on one page, and a literal Eng- 
lish translation, line by line, on the other ; 
Macpherson’s translation at the foot of the 
page; the whole carefully annotated, and 
the origin and authenticity of the poems 
rediscussed in a very candid preface, by 
the Rev. A. Clerk, of Kilmallie, one of the 
best of living Gaelic scholars. At the first 
rise of the Ossianic controversy, the two 
contending parties stood apart, with no 
common ground on which they could meet, 
and therefore with no possibility of agree- 
ment. On the one side were the English 
scholars and critics of the day, versed more 
or less in the Greek, Latin, and English 
classics, equipped with the common canons 
of criticism then in vogue, but not know- 
ing one word of Gaelic, entirely ignorant 
of Celtic life and antiquities, thoroughly 
despising these, and wholly ignorant of the 
other primeval literatures of Europe or 
Asia. On the other side stood the High- 
land tacksmen and ministers, asserting 
that they had known Ossian’s Poems from 
their youth, had heard many of Macpher- 
son’s finest passages repeated, long before 
his translation appeared, by persons who 
could not speak English, and who could 
not read either English or Gelic. Yet 
most of these men who knew Ossian so 
well, knew little of other literatures, and 
nothing of scholarship or the canons of 
criticism. In controversy with the learned 
men of the day they were like natives who 
come on with stones and staves against 
mailed champions armed with shield and 
spear. But the thing which swayed the 
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controversy more than evidence or criti- 
cism was national prejudice, which then 
ran high. The Highlanders, feeling as as- 
sured of the reality of the Ossianic poetry 
as they were of their own existence, were 
likely enough to make too unguarded and 
undiscriminating statements. The Eng- 
lish litc¢rateurs, strongly prejudiced against 
everything Scottish, as soon as they did 
not receive the exact amount and kind of 
proof which they demanded, met the 
whole thing with stubborn denial, and set 
it down asa Celtic lie. One can hardly 
conceive a more ludicrous, if it were not 
a humiliating spectacle, than the great Dr. 
Johnson going his rounds among the poor 
Hebridean ministers, many of whom only 
half understood his English tongue, cross- 
questioning, hectoring, brow-beating, and 
confounding the abashed Celts, and then 
coming off with the triumphant declaration 
that he had not met one man in all his 
travels who had dared assert that he could 
repeat one poem of Macpherson’s Ossian. 
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One had hoped that this kind of insuffer- , 


able arrogance had, after a century, died , 


out. But one regrets to see proofs reap- 
pearing that the arrogant bigotry of John- 
son is not yet extinct even among some 
English, or at least Sassenach, critics. 

The attempt to arrive at the real truth 
with regard to the Ossianic poems is diffi- 
cult, or rather impossible by importing 
into it national prejudice or ignorant 
sneers. Unless these things are laid aside, 
and an endeavour made to weigh evidence 
calmly, if possible dispassionately, the 
problem becomes hopeless. It will, per- 
haps, facilitate the inquiry to state once 
more, as concisely as possible, the history 
of the whole question. Since 1761, when 
Ossian first burst on the gaze of astonished 
Europe, fresh from James McPherson’s 
hands, the controversy has gone through 
three stages, which I shall try to describe 
as briefly as I can. 

I. To all who have ever paid attention 
to the Ossianic question the origin of Me- 
Pherson’s book is a thrice-told tale. But 
for the sake of clearness it must be once 
more re-told. In 1759, Home, the author 
of “ Douglas,” happened to forgather at 
Moffat with James McPherson, a Badenoch 
youth, then employed as tutor in a gentle- 
man’s family. Their conversation turning 
on the remains of old Gaelic poetry, Mc- 
Pherson said that he possessed some frag- 
ments in the original Gaclic. Home, hav- 
ing induced him to translate these, took 
them with him to Edinburgh, showed 
them to his literary friends there, among 
whom were Drs. Blair and Ferguson, and 
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Principal Robertson. These greatly ad- 
mired the pieces; and McPherson having 
been persuaded to translate all he had, the 
translations, fifteen in number, with a 
brief preface by Dr. Blair, were published 
in June 1760, under the title of “ Frag- 
ments of Ancient Poetry, collected in the 
Highlands of Scotland.” The “Frag- 
ments” struck a new note, and startled 
the literary world into admiration and 
surprise. A subscription was got up, on 
the strength of which McPherson set off 
on a raid through the Western Highlands, 
to collect all the remains he could find of 
ancient poetry. During a great portion 
of this journey he was accompanied by two 
countrymen of his own, Mr. Lachlan Mc- 
Pherson of Strathmashie, a native of 
Badenoch, and Ewan McPherson, formerly 
a schoolmaster in Badenoch, both of whom 
were better Gaelic scholars than himself. 
He was afterwards joined and assisted by 
another Gaelic scholar, Captain Alexander 
Morrison. When this journey of search 


was over, James McPherson returned in 
autumn to his native Badenoch, and came 
to the house of the Rev. Mr. Gallie there, 
laden with fragments of ancient poetry 
taken down from oral recitation, and also 
with some ancient MSS. which he had re- 


ceived from Clan Ranald and other per- 
sous in the Hebrides. In Badenoch he re- 
mained with the same friends during the 
early months of winter, preparing and ar- 
ranging the Gaelic materials collected in 
the tour of the preceding summer. In 
January 1761 he went to Edinburgh, 
where he remained some time in constant 
communication with Blair and with Fergu- 
son also, while engaged in translating his 
Gaelic materials. The translation com- 
pleted, he went to London, where early in 
1762 he published a quarto containing 
“ Fingal,” an epic in six books, and fifteen 
smaller poems. Next year, 1763, he gave 
to the world another epic, “'Temora,” in 
eight books, along with five smaller poems. 
The impression made was instantaneous 
and marvellous, and is the only previous 
instance in Scottish literature which at all 
resembles the sudden burst of popularity 
which welcomed the Waverley Novels. 
Within a year from their publication these 

oems were translated into almost every 

uropean language. Mr. Matthew Ar- 
nold has not probably been a very patient 
investigator of all the pros and cons of the 
Ossianic question ; but he, if any man liv- 
ing, has an eye for the genuine ore of 
poetry, and it is thus he describes the ad- 
vent of Ossian. “The Celts are the prime 
authors of this vein of piercing regret and 
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assion, this Titanic element in poetry. 

ake the part of what is forged, modern, 
tawdry, spurious in the book as large as 
you please, there will still be left a residue 
with the very soul of Celtic genius in it, 
and which has the proud distinction of 
having brought this soul of Celtic genius 
into contact with the genius of the nations 
of modern Europe, and enriched all our 
poetry by 1t. Woody Morven, and echo- 
ing Lora, and Selma with its silent halls! 
We all owe them a debt of gratitude, and 
when we are unjust enough to forget it, 
may the Muse forget us!” 

This passage, which so vividly describes 
how Ossian, on his first appearance, 
thrilled the heart of Europe, contains an 
indication of the scepticism with regard to 
McPherson’s doings which soon sprang up, 
and which ever since has dogged the steps, 
overlaid the influence, and spoiled the 
relish for the real Ossianic poetry in the 
minds of all but a few. 

McPherson’s work, though it met with 
an enthusiastic reception, was from the 
first denounced by Dr. Johnson, the liter- 
ary tyrant of the time, as a cheat, and the 
pretended translator as an impostor. It 
must be allowed that there was enough 
both in the appearance of McPherson’s 
work, and in his own conduct regarding it, 
to arouse suspicion. On the other hand, 
bowever worthy of admiration for many 
things the great old Doctor may be, we 
must own that fairness and freedom from 
prejudice were not among his virtues. 
And one of his many bigotries was a dis- 
like to everything Scottish, a feeling in 
which he did not stand alone among his 
countrymen at that day. Once the doubt 
as to the genuineness of McPherson’s work 
was awakened, it would have required 
much calm and cool investigation, and 
more critical insight than was then at all 
common, to arrive at the truth. But these 
were not qualities which Johnson thought 
of bringing to the subject. He met it 
with a flat and off-hand denial. In the 
first place he denied altogether the intrin- 
sic merit of the poems; secondly, he as- 
serted at the first, and repeated from time 
to time for the rest of his life, “ There are, 
I believe, no Erse manuscripts; if there 
are manuscripts, let them be shown, with 
some proof that they were not forged for 
the occasion.” Again: “There is no rea- 
son to suppose that the inhabitants of the 
Highlands or Hebrides ever wrote their 
native language.” Thirdly, he asserted 
“that it was never said that any man of 
integrity could recite six lines of the orig- 
inal Ossian.” Fourthly, the opinion which 
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he maintained was that the poems of Os- 
sian “never existed in any other form 
than that which we have seen.” 

Now of these four assertions, the only 
two, namely the second and third, which 
pretend to assert facts, have been amply 
disproved since Johnson’s time: the sec- 
ond, by the proof of the existence of 
ancient Highland poems in MSS., con- 
tained in the Dean of Lismore’s book; the 
third, by the many long passages of Ossi- 
anic poetry obtained from recital by the 
Highland Society. These strong asser- 
tions by Dr. Johnson were made from the 
outset, but they were renewed with still 
greater emphasis after his famous tour 
through the Hebrides in 1773. We may 
be thankful for that tour, for it gave the 
world one of Johnson’s most delightful 
and characteristic works. But as far as 
the discovery of Ossianic poetry went, 
nothing could be more absurd than the 
expectation that two strangers who-could 
not speak one word of Gaelic, hurrying 
from one great house to another, and put- 
ting a few lawyer-like questions, would 
extract from the shy and sensitive Gael 
their hidden treasures of ancient lore. 
Read Mr. Campbell’s account of the deli- 
cate tact required by him, a thorough 


Gael, to get his countrymen in the outer 
isles to reveal their stores, and then we 
shall see how vain, not to say absurd, was 
the hope that Johnson and Boswell would 


succeed in their search. But as General 
Macleod, who entertained Johnson at Dun- 
vegan, has left on record, it was very 
evident that the Doctor came to Skye not 
to find Ossian’s poems, but to disprove 
their existerfce. 

But when this storm of scepticism broke 
out in the south, how did McPherson at- 
tempt to meet it? Had he wished to act 
entirely above board, to keep nothing 
back, to take any amount of trouble, and 
stand any cross-questioning, till, by pa- 
tience and open dealing, he had convinced 
the gainsayers, we cannot doubt that he 
could have found means of doing so. But 
McPherson was a proud and fiery tem- 
pered Celt, with a touch of vanity, and it 
was not in his nature to undergo such a 
process. Again it ought to be kept in 
mind that, as Mr. Skene has said, “ any- 
thing like the modern spirit of patient, 
severe, and critical antiquarianism was a 
thing then unknown — that feeling is the 
creation of a later age.” But though Mc- 
Pherson might have done more to vindi- 
cate himself and his work, there is one 
thing which he did, for which he should 
be fairly credited at its worth. He depos- 
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ited “all the originals of his translation 
at Beckett’s, a bookseller’s shop in the 
Strand, and intimated, by advertisement 
in the newspapers, that he had done so.” 
When, after being left there for a consid- 
erable time, the MSS. were never once 
examined by a single person, McPherson’s 
disdain of public censure knew no bounds, 
and he resolved not to attempt any more 
to satisfy his accusers. This fact of the 
MSS. having been sent to Beckett’s is well 
known to all who have ever paid attention 
to these matters. But it is alluded to by 
a recent Saturday Reviewer in a slighting 
way, as if it were a story which had heen 
raked up for the first time by Mr. Clerk 
in his Dissertation. As no one ever in- 
spected these alleged originals, though 
they are said to have lain at Beckett’s for 
several months, it cannot now be said of 
what they consisted; whether of the 
pieces originally taken down from recita- 
tion and the ancient MSS. alleged to have 
been collected during the tour, or of the 
completed Gaelic transcript made up from 
—_ which was afterwards published in 

07. 

But though McPherson sulked and re- 
tired in high dudgeon from the contro- 
versy, not so did honest Hugh Blair. 
David Hume, who while interested in the 
question kept in this, as in other things, 
his own calm neutrality, wrote from Lon- 
don to Blair in Edinburgh a very interest- 
ing letter, telling him that great scepticism 
had arisen with regard to the poems; that 
it had been much confirmed by the absurd 
pride and caprice of McPherson, who 
scorned, as he pretended, to satisfy any- 
body who doubted his veracity ; that the 
doubt in men’s minds was now so great, 
that it could no longer be allayed by argu- 
ments, though it might perhaps be re- 
moved by honest testimony to plain facts. 
The testimonies required were of two 
kinds. 1st. “ Get the fact of the alleged 
MSS. in the Clanranald family ascertained 
by more than one person of credit; let 
those persons be acquainted with Gaelic; 
let them compare the original with the 
translation, and testify to the fidelity of 
the latter.” 2nd. And chiefly Blair must 
get positive and trustworthy testimony 
from many hands that such poems are, 
and long have been, vulgarly recited in 
the Highlands. This testimony must be 
exact, and in detail. He must write to 
Highland clergymen, telling them of “the 
doubts that had arisen, requesting them to 
send for such of the bards as remained, 
and make them rehearse their ancient 
poems. Let the clergymen have the 
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translation in their hands, and let them 
write back to you and inform you that 
they have heard such a one (naming him), 
living in such a place, rehearse the origi- 
nal of such a passage, from such a page of 
the English translation, which appeared 
exact aud faithful. If you give the public 
a sufficient number of such testimonies, 
you may prevail. But nothing less will 
serve the purpose, nothing less will so 
much as command the attention of the 
public.” Not daunted by the stringency 
of these requirements, Blair set himself to 
the task, and procured from a number of 
correspondents, chiefly clergymen in the 
Highlands, letters setting forth what they 
themselves knew, or had ascertained from 
others, with regard to the Ossianic poems. 
Among the mass of letters received by 
Blair in answer to his queries, one of the 
most direct is the well-known but much 
controverted assertion of McPherson of 
Strathmashie : “I had the pleasure of ac- 
companying my friend Mr. McPherson, 
during some part of his journey in search 
of the poems of Ossian, through the 
Highlands. I assisted in collecting them, 
and took down from oral tradition, and 
transcribed from old manuscripts, by far 
the greater part of those pieces he has 
published. I have carefully compared the 
translation with the copies of the originals 
in my hands, and find it amazingly literal.” 
If this testimony could be received simply 
and unhesitatingly, it would settle the 
controversy. But, unfortunately, what- 
ever discredit McPherson himself labours 
under, must fall equally on Strathmashie, 
and also on Captain Morrison and Mr. 
Gallie, who at a subsequent time gave a 
like testimony. If McPherson had a 
secret, which was never communicated to 
the public, that secret must have been 
shared by the whole of the Badenoch con- 
clave who, after McPherson from his tour 
returned to Badenoch, assisted at the 
translating of MSS., and the poems col- 
lected from recitation. But even if we 
eliminate the evidence of all this Bade- 
noch brotherhood, there remains among 
the answers received by Blair a large 
amount of testimony which is liable to no 
such suspicion. This is to be found given 
at large in the appendix to the Highland 
Society’s Report. As samples out of a 
great mass of evidence, two letters are es- 
ecially noteworthy, one from Dr. John 
IcPherson, minister of Sleat in Skye, an- 
other from Mr. Angus MeNeill, minister of 
Hovemore in South Uist. I cannot quote 


their words at length, but the two letters 
go far to meet both of Hume’s require- 





ments. The former gentleman declares 
that he had seen Clanranald’s bard with a 
MS. in his hand, out of which the bard 
had read the exploits of the several Os- 
sianic heroes. The latter states that he 
himself saw Clanranald’s bard, McMurrich, 
deliver to James McPherson a MS. which 
contained the poem Berrathon, with three 
or four more poems, and that McPherson 
gave the bard a missive, obliging himself 
to restore the MS. These testimonies 
seem to prove, if any testimonies can, that 
MSS. were recovered by McPherson, 
though what were their exact contents is 
not from these statements apparent. The 
above two gentlemen further state that 
they called together the best reciters in 
their neighbourhood ; they give the men’s 
names and places of abode, and they state 
distinctly the passages in McPherson’s 
translation, noting the page, of which the 
reciters repeated the Gaelic originals. 
Dr. McPherson, of Sleat, enumerates eight 
passages, each repeated in Gaelic by more 
than one reciter. Mr. McNeill gives five 
such passages of some length, which were 
repeated to him, and adds the reciters’ 
names. Again, the Rev. D. McLeod, of 
Glenelg, gives a like testimony, not so ex- 
act perhaps, yet of much weight. There 
are many more such evidences, derived 
from honest witnesses, all living wide 
apart, wholly unconnected with each 
other, ignorant of any conspiracy which 
James McPherson may be conceived to 
have formed, surely worthy of credence, 
and not to be rejected summarily as of no 
account. Let them be taken at what they 
are worth. They form together a sub- 
stantial chain of evidence whith no candid 
inquirer can overlook. 
ut though they convinced Hugh Blair 
and many others that his first impressions 
were well founded, they did little or noth- 
ing to turn the tide of popular disbelief. 
Johnson with his foolhardy assertions pre- 
vailed, though he and those who thought 
with him never took one tithe of the 
trouble to investigate the subject which 
Blair did. But in all intricate questions 
it is far easier to start and maintain 
doubts than to allay them, or to work 
one’s way by patient inquiry to such a so- 
lution as the real facts warrant. And 
when one or two great names, such as 
Johnson, give their authority to the doubt, 
the general public blindly follow in their 
lead, and swear by their dictum. So it 
was throughout this the first stage of the 
controversy. 
II. Its second stage was reached when 
the Highland Society of Scotland, soon 
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after the opening of this century, took up 
the inquiry. That society did not then, 
as now, confine its attention to short- 
horns and manures; but, believing that 
literature had perhaps as much to do with 
a people’s well-being as ’neeps, set itself to 
inquire what might be truth regarding 
the poems of Ossian. The way they went 
to work was much the same as that which 
MIume had prescribed, and Blair had, as 
far as he could, followed forty years be- 
fore. They addressed letters containing 
a number of very exact printed queries to 
Highland ministers, and other resident 
Gaelic-speaking men, inquiring to what, 
extent Ossian’s poetry still existed in 
their neighbourhoods. Since the time of 
McPherson’s raid through the West, a 
period not only of change but of revolu- 
tion had intervened. Yet, as Mr. Clerk 
suggests, had the Highland Society even 
then, instead of writing letters, sent forth 
a few active and able youths to traverse 
the Highlands and take down from the 
lips of the natives what poems they could 
repeat, there is good reason to believe 
that they might still have recovered a 
large amount of the genuine Ossianic ore. 
The success of Mr. J. F. Campbell in col- 
lecting primitive tales and other ancient 
relics, more than half a century later, 
seems to prove as much. But however 
this may be, it must be allowed that the 
search was conducted with all fairness, 
and that its result was the collection of a 
large amount of fresh positive evidence in 
favour of the existence of Ossianic poetry, 
in addition to that which already existed. 
In 1806 the Society published its report, 
which was drawn up with great accuracy 
and moderation by Henry Mackenzie, “ the 
Man of Feeling.” And the whole mass of 
evidence obtained, on which the report 
was founded, is presented along with the 
report in a copious appendix. A recent 
Saturday Reviewer, speaking of Mr. 
Clerk’s translation of Ossian, in an article 
conspicuous rather for self-confidence than 
for knowledge of the subject, talks with 
much contempt of the Highland Society’s 
report, and asks in his peculiar manner, 
“Are we indeed thrown back into the 
thicket of pottering twaddle, that sprout- 
ed up in and around the report?” Now, 
with all due deference, be it said that to 
ignore the evidence contained in the High- 
land Society’s report is simply to evade 
the question. No man’s opinion on this 
subject is worth listening to, unless he has 
first carefully studied that report and its 
appendix; and then, if he rejects its con- 
clusions, given substantial reasons for 
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doing so. It is an integral and important 
— of the whole evidence, and cannot 

e postponed or set aside by mere sneers. 
That report certainly does not establish 
McPherson’s Ossian in the shape in which 
it appeared. But it fairly makes good the 
existence of a large amount of ancient 
Ossianic poetry in the Highlands at the 
date of the report, and also recovers from 
the recitations of natives, passages in Mc- 
Pherson, amounting in all, it has been 
reckoned, to several hundred lines. I 
shall give the facts, established beyond a 
doubt by that report, as they have been 
summarized by a writer with whom the 
Saturday Reviewer shows no acquaint- 
ance, but whom I would recommend to his 
attention. Mr. Skene says: “The com- 
mittee were cautious in giving an opinion, 
but the results they arrived at seem to 
have been —1. That the characters intro- 
duced into McPherson’s poems were not 
invented, but were really the subjects of 
traditions in the Highlands, and that poems 
certainly existed, which might be called 
Ossianic, as relating to the persons and 
events of that mythic age. 

“2. That such poems, either brief and 
complete, or in fragments, had been 
handed down from an unknown time, by 
oral recitations, and that there existed 
many persons in the Highlands who could 
repeat them. 

“3. That such poems had likewise been 
committed to writing, and were to be 
found to some extent in MSS. 

“4. That McPherson had used many 
such poems in his work; and by piecing 
them together and adding a connected 
narrative of his own, had woven them 
into longer poems—into the so-called 
epics. 

“5. No materials remain to show to 
what extent the poems published by 
McPherson consist of ancient materials, 
and how much he himself may have 
added.” 

These are the results of this report as 
Mr. Skene summarized them. have 
given nearly his own words. In the year 
after the publication of the report, what 
professed to be the Gaelic originals of a 
large portion of McPherson’s Ossian were 
published under the sanction of the High- 
land Society of London. The history of 
the Gaelic MSS. is as follows : — McPher- 
son, as we have seen, when he found that 
his MSS. deposited at Beckett’s had been 
examined by no one, but that he was still 
branded as an impostor, sulked and with- 
drew. I now quote the sequel in the 
words of Mr. Clerk: “ After some time, 
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his friends urged him to the publication 
(of the Gaelic originals). He pleaded the 
great expense as an insurmountable ob- 
stacle. Highlanders in India subscribed 
1,090. for the purpose. He now alleged 
want of leisure, and allowed year after 
year to pass without doing what he prom- 
ised.” (How could one who acted thus 
complain with right if the public distrusted 
his word ?) 
neglect the work. 
McKenzie, his executor, the Gaelic poenrs 
which we now possess, and left the 1,000/. 
for publishing them. These Gaelic poems 
were all written in his own hand, or in 
those of amanuenses employed by him. 
No one can tell how the MSS. which he 
had collected in the Highlands were dis- 
»osed of, but not a leaf of them was left 
ehind, or any explanation given of their 
fate.” Mr. McKenzie finally handed over 
McPherson’s MS. to the Highland Society 
of London, who published it, and this is 
the Gaelic Ossian which we now possess, 
and of which Mr. Clerk gives to the world 
a literal translation. With the publica- 
tion of the Gaelic in 1897 ends the second 
stage of the controversy. 

The result on the public mind of the 
Report, and of the publication of the 
original Gaelic, was not such as might 
fairly, from its importance, have been 
expected. But the truth is, that public 
opinion on subjects of this kind is but a 
poor index of truth, as it never takes the 
trouble fairly to master difficult questions 
of evidence. On all Gaelic scholars, how- 
ever, whom I have met, and who have 
examined the Gaelic Ossian, the impres- 
sion produced by its perusal has been, 
that, - whatever may be the real truth, the 
Johnsonian hypothesis could not stand in 
face of the combined evidence of the Re- 
port and of the, Gaelic Ossian. To the 
true value of this last I shall revert, after 
noting the third and last stage of the con- 
troversy. 

From the time of the publication of the 
Gaelic Ossian the controversy may be 
said to have slumbered till a quite recent 
date. Few were able, and still fewer 
willing, critically to examine the Gaelic, 
and the public in general were weary of 
the question, and took the short and easy 
method of voting the whole thing a forg- 


ery. 
IH. This blind yet dogmatic scepticism 
received a somewhat rude shock by the 
ublication of the Dean of Lismore’s 
ook in 1862, which marks the opening 
of the third stage of the question. Here 
at last were exhumed some of the long- 
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demanded manuscripts dating from early 
in the sixteenth century. 

This. book was introduced by a very 
learned and satisfactory Preface from the 
pen of W. F. Skene, Esq., the greatest 
living authority on the history and an- 
tiquities of the Scottish Gael. The story 
of this remarkable manuscript, as given 
by Mr. Skene, is this. 

Between 1511 and 1551 there lived at 
Fortingal in Glen-Lyon, James McGregor, 
a Churchman, who was Vicar of Fortingal 
and Dean of Lismore. He, along with his 
brother Duncan, made a collection of 
native Gaelic poetry, such as was current 
in the Central Highlands at the time they 
lived. They wrote down what they col- 
lected in the current Roman character of 
the early part of the sixteenth century, 
and their spelling was phonetic. Their 
manuscript, after passing through various 
vicissitudes, at length found a haven in 
the Advocates’ Library, where it is pre- 
served, along with about sixty other 
Gaelic manuscripts. There are now in 
that library sixty-five Gaelic manuscripts, 
collected mainly by the unwearied exer- 
tions of Mr. Skene, by whom I am informed 
that in many of them poems attributed to 
Ossian are to be found. 

From the manuscript of the two Mc- 
Gregors Mr. Skene and the Rev. Thomas 
Maclauchlan have published a number of 
poetic pieces, which the latter has with 
great labour transferred from the phonetic 
to the ordinary spelling, and also rendered 
literally into English. 

This publication gives a fair specimen 
of the poetry current in the Highlands 
just before the fall of the Lords of the 
Isles and the Reformation. There is a 
heading to each of the pieces, attributing 
some to later, some to Ossianic, bards. 
But the noteworthy thing is that nine of 
these pieces are headed “A Houdir so 
Ossin,” or “ Auctor hujus Ossane McFinn ” 
— The author of this is Ossian. In all 
there are 732 lines, each headed as the 
work of Ossian. It must be remarked 
that none of the Ossianic pieces in the 
Dean’s book are the same as any parts of 
McPherson’s Ossian. Indeed there are 
marks which distinguish them. 

One of these is the frequent reference 
which they contain to St. Patrick. One 
of the nine poems is a dialogue between 
Ossian and St. Patrick, in which Ossian 
upholds against the Irish Apostle the glory 
of Fingal and his warrior life compared 
with the Christian saints and their heaven. 
The preservation of these particular poems 
may have arisen from the priestly charac- 
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ter of the collector, which disposed him to 
value most thosé Ossianic Poems which 
contained allusions to the Apostle of Irish 
Christianity. 

The first reflection on the publication 
of these pieces from the Dean’s book is, 
that it effectually answers Johnson’s taunt 
— “produce one genuine —_—> con- 
taining Ossianic poetry.” The Doctor 
had asserted dogmatically that none such 
existed. Here, however, a century after 
his time are manuscripts disinterred. It 
makes that a priori probable, of which 
there is satisfactory evidence a posteriori, 
that McPherson in his travels did obtain 
sundry ancient manuscripts containing 
Ossian’s Poems, though they have long 
since disappeared. It proves, moreover, 
. that there existed in the Highlands, three 
and a half centuries ago, poetry celebrat- 
ing the same Fingalian heroes, more or 
less resembling the poems collected by 
McPherson, and attributed by their col- 
lector to Ossian. 

But that which gives the Lismore man- 
uscripts their highest import is, that they 
have come to light in an age more fitted 
for many reasons to appreciate their true 
value. Had they been discovered in 
Johnson’s time, prejudice was then so 
strong that it would probably have swept 
them,-as it did other unpalatable facts, 
into the dust-bin. But a great change 
has come over the world since Johnson 
was laidinhis grave. Genuine archeology 
and comparative philology have risen up, 
dissipating many prejudices, and opening 
up undreamt-of horizons into the past. 

Linguistic science has shown that Gaelic 
is not a mere barbarous jargon, but one 
of the oldest branches of the Aryan or 
Indo-European family of languages; that 
it had at a remote period “risen into dia- 
lects of high linguistic order,” some of 
which have been made the vehicles of high 
poetry. It is well known that the Welsh 
or Cymric dialect of the Celtic family con- 
tains very ancient poems of great repute 
among those who understand them. Why, 
then, may not the Scoto-Gaelic branch of 
the same family possess poetic remains at 
least as valuable ? 

Again, the supposed improbability of 
poems having been handed down orally 
for at least several centuries entirely 
disappeared, when widening research 
showed instances in other lands of 
primitive literature which had been thus 
orally preserved. The old Indian Epics 
are asserted by the best Sanscrit scholars 
to have been thus handed down for I know 
not how many centuries before they were 
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committed to writing. Professor Max 
Miiller tells us that among the Finns 
“Epic songs still live among the poorest, 
recorded by tradition alone, and preserv- 
ing all the features of a perfect metre, 
and of a more ancient language. From 
the mouths of the aged, an Epic poem has 
been collected, equalling the Iliad in length 
and completeness; nay, if we can forget 
for a moment all that we in our youth 
learned to call beautiful — not less beauti- 
ful.” This Finnish Epic, called Kalewala, 
will, he says, claim its place as the fifth 
national Epic of the World, side by side 
with the Ionian songs, with the Mahibhé- 
rata, the Shanimah, and the Niebelungen. 
If such a poem could be preserved from 
mythic times by tradition alone, among a 
people whom we are wont to reckon so 
poorly gifted as the Finns, are we to deny 
that the Ossianic Poems could be orally 
preserved for ages, by a people so quick- 
witted and poetically gifted as the Gael? 

Thus then we see that before the ap- 
pearance of the Dean of Lismore’s manu- 
scripts, and the light shed by the discov- 
eries of archeology and comparative 
philology, the two great objections to the 
authenticity of the Ossianic Poems vanish. 
The objections, I mean, that no manu- 
scripts existed, and that the oral preserva- 
tion of such poems was a thing unprece- 
dented and incredible. 

Two more links in the third epoch of 
the question may be mentioned: Ist, the 
publication of Mr. J. F. Campbell’s “ Tales 
of the West Highlands” in 1862. The 
fourth volume of these tales contains 
many facts that have a very close bear- 
ing on the antiquity of these poems. It 
is there shown that the repetition of an- 
cient poems, as well as tales belonging 
to the Ossianic Cycle, was still a not 
forgotten usage among the poorest people 
of the outer Isles, when Mir. Campbell 
visited them, some ten or fifteen years 
ago, in search of his tales. 2nd. The 
second link was the appearance of a short 
work, “Notes on the Authenticity of 
Ossian’s Poems,” published anonymously 
in 1868, and generally attributed to the 
late Archibald McNeil, Esq. I know no 
place in which all the chief facts of this 
long controversy will be found more clearly 
and consecutively stated that in this short 
work of seventy-six pages. 

On the whole cairn the latest stone has 
been placed by Mr. Clerk, in the laborious 
and able work which has furnished the 
occasion for this paper. 

It is prefaced by a very full and candid 
Dissertation, taking a calm and clear 
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survey of the whole question, and of all 
the evidence bearing on it. Mr. Clerk 
pleads for the authenticity of the Gaelic 
Ossian, and, even his opponents being 
judges, his pleadings must be allowed to 
be fair and candid. After the Introduc- 
tion Mr. Clerk gives the Gaelic of 1807 on 
one page ; on the opposite side a translation 
into English, strictly literal, simple, in the 
main elegant and rhythmical, though here 
and there the rhythm might have been 
more preserved without sacrificing sense or 
literal fidelity. At the bottom of the page 
he gives McPherson’s translation, so that 
at one glance it can be compared with his 
own. The comparison is most instructive, 
showing how McPherson worked, shunning 
difficulties, substituting for definite out- 
lines vague generalities, and wherever the 
original Gaelic approaches to the meaning 
of any known poet, adopting into his own 
translation almost the very words of the 
said poet. Yet it must be owned that he 
has framed a style, which, if sometimes 
wearisome and often tawdry, is oftener 
still stately, solemn, and mysterious, suit- 
ing well the mournful monotone of the 
Ossianic wail. 

With regard to the places where 
McPherson has most signally missed the 
meaning of the original, these especially 
occur in passages describing aspects of the 
sea. The best Gaelic scholars say that in 
these he fails egregiously. The original 
Gaelic is especially graphic and true in its 
delineations of storms, waves, clouds, and 
lights breaking on the sea, showing that 
whoever the primitive poet may have been, 
he was one who lived on the western main- 
land, or among the islands, and was con- 
versant with all their changeful imagery. 
The Badenoch man and his Badenoch ac- 
quaintances, belonging to the most central 
region of Scotland, and unfamiliar with 
the appearances and the language of the 
sea, fails conspicuously whenever these 
have to be rendered, —a fact this not to 
be lost sight of in judging whether 
McPherson had any claim to the author- 
ship of the Poems. 

And now to come to the main question 
of all, Was the Gaelic version of 1807 a 
translation from the English, or was it the 
original of which the English of McPherson 
was the translation? This is a question 
of which none but very perfect Gaelic 
scholars can form an opinion worth attend- 
ing to. For my own part, I may say, that 
having worked my way with a dictionary 
and other helps through a considerable 
portion of the Gaelic, the longer I read 
the more I was impressed with the primi- 
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tive character of the thoughts and descrip- 
tions, and here and there with certain 
archaisms of diction. But to turn to the 
opinion of those whose knowledge of 
Gaelic entitles them to speak. Mr. Skene 
says, “To any one capable, from a knowl- 
edge of Gaelic, of judging, the theory of 
the Gaelic being translated from the Eng- 
lish seems almost impossible, and it is dif- 
ficult to acquiesce in it.” Again, Mr. 
Clerk says, “ Whether these Poems were 
composed by McPherson or McFingal, one 
thing is beyond all doubt or dispute to 
any rational man who understands both 
the Gaelic and the English languages — 
that is, that the Gaelic is the original, and 
the English the translation. There is a 
living freshness, a richness, a minuteness 
of colouring and detail in the similes of the 
Gaelic, of which not a trace remains in the 
indefinite, hazy generalities of McPherson’s 
translation, and which could not, by any 
law of thought, be learned from it. It 
would be as possible,to construct Homer 
from Pope’s translation, as Ossian from 
McPherson’s...... I must be allowed 
to enter a protest against the utter unrea- 
sonableness of any one who does not un- 
derstand Gaelic, pronouncing a verdict on 
this question. What would be thought of a 
critic dogmatizing on the genuineness and 
merits of the Homeric Poems, who knew 
them only through Pope’s translation, and 
did not understand a word of Greek? 
Yet Pope’s translation is truer to Homer 
than McPherson’s is to Ossian.” 

This protest against critics ignorant of 
Gaelic dogmatizing on the Gaelic version 
is, I think, entirely reasonab!e. The ques- 
tion must be left to Gaelic scholars to de- 
cide, and from these merely English-speak- 
ing men must take their opinion at second 
hand. 

It may be said that all who have known 
Gaelic from their childhood, or have taken 
the trouble afterwards to learn it, are 
necessarily prejudiced in favour of Ossian. 
It may be so. Still theirs is the best evi- 
dence to be had, — indeed, the only com- 
petent evidence. And the best Gaelic 
scholars are agreed that the Gaelic, and 
not the English, is the original. 

It may be asked, how it comes, if the 
Poems are even 500 years old, that the 
language differs so little from that spoken 
now in the Highlands, that the poems are 
still easily understood? Archaisms, it is 
said, occur in the poems, but these are not 
numerous. But this is easily accounted 
for, by two considerations. 

1st. It is known that Gaelic has not 
changed from what it was 500 years since 
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in anything like the same proportion as 
English has done within the same space 
of time. 2nd. It is natural to suppose 
that the bards and reciters of each genera- 
tion gradually dropped words, phrases, 
and even des ‘riptions of usages, which had 
become obsolete and unintelligible, and 
substituted for them words and expres- 
sions which were “understanded of the 
people.” Again, the Gaelic version has a 
very peculiar rhythm of its own, unlike 
that of modern Gaelic poetry —a rhythm 
still preserved in many of the lines, though 
in a good many it has been corrupted, and 
broken up. A discerning critic has re- 
cently noted that often the lines are too 
long, but that this can be accounted for by 
supposing that as the ancient Gaelic in- 
flexions became obselete, there place was 
supplied by auxiliaries and prepositions. 
Sometimes, again, the lines are too short. 
This may have happened, says the same 
critic, from “the loss of syllables by aspi- 
ration, a linguistic disease to which all the 
Celtic dialects are liable, and which has 
made extraordinary ravages in Scottish 
Gaelic.” Still the peculiar flow is quite 
easily recognized by the trained Gaelic 
ear, and I have been informed by a highly 
educated Gael, who is known for his poetic 
skill both in English and Gaelic, that he 
has often tried to reproduce this character- 
istic chime in his own Gaelic poetic efforts, 
and found himself quite unable to catch 
it. 

On the whole the conclusion to which I 
incline with regard to the Gaelic version 
is nearly the same as that advocated by 
Mr. Skene. 

There cannot be a doubt in any candid 
mind examining the evidence, that McPher- 
son did return from the West Highlands 
to Badenoch, bringing with him some con- 
siderable amount of ancient MS. poetry, 
as also large quantities of poetry taken 
down from recitations. 

On his return to Badenoch, he set to 
work, with the help of his friends Strath- 
mashie, Captain Seentenn, and perhaps 
Mr. Gallie, copying out his stores, compar- 
ing the several versions he had got, piecing 
them together, dovetailing and manipulat- 
ing them, till he wrought them into the 
shape in which they now stand in the 
Gaelic version. 

Whether McPherson added any connect- 
ing passages of his own, and to what ex- 
tent he may have done this, I cannot pre- 
tend to judge. It is a question which, if 
soluble at all, can only be determined by a 
much closer and more searching philolog- 
ical examination of the Gaelic version than 
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it has yet received, or perhaps is likely to 
receive. On this point, however, i think 
Mr. Clerk’s remarks are reasonable. . “It 
is probable,” he says, “he has given the 
minor poems exactly as he found them. 
He may have made considerable changes 
in the larger ones, in giving them their 
present shape, although I do not believe 
that he or any of his assistants added 
much in the way of connecting links. For 
any attentive reader will see that the 
various episodes are generally introduced 
with a startling abruptness, rendering it 
difficult to see a connection between them 
and the context.” And in the Gaelic this 
abruptness is much more perceptible than 
in the English, where McPherson has done 
his best to adapt them to the place they 
occupy. 

As to the Epics he pretended to have 
found, this dream of an Epic was evidently 
floating in his brain from the first, as may 
be seenin the preface to the “ Fragments ” 
of 1760. Ifhe had never applied the word 
to his gleanings, he would not have aroused 
half so much incredulity. It is even now 
a question unsettled in literature whether 
the regular Epic, with formal plan —be- 
ginning, middle, and end — ever has been 
or can be the natural growth of a primi- 
tive and unliterary age. To suppose that 
such regularly fashioned Poems had ex- 
isted in the Highlands from the third or 
fourth century was more than could be be- 
lieved. But though no formal Epic, it is 
likely enough that one or more long poems, 
consisting of several hundred lines, bearing 
on Fingal’s expedition to Ireland, may 
have been found entire by McPherson. 
These having been attached to another 
poem or other poems about Cuthullin, the 
Trish chief, and these two distinct poems 
having been wedded together, and plenti- 
ful episodes, themselves complete poems, 
having been rammed in every here and 
there, it is easy to see how a poem long 
enough to be called an Epic could be 
rolled out. In some such way it seems 
probable that McPherson went to work in 
putting together his “Fingal, an Epic in 
Six Books.” 

The main objection to the theory that 
the Gaelic version was put together in 
Badenoch from MSS. and the oral recita- 
tions, is the shortness of the time for such 
awork. If McPherson returned from his 
tour in October, he went to Edinburgh in 
January. Three months at most, probably 
not more than two, were all the time that 
this theory allows for the copying. out, 
arranging, and pee together the Gaelic 
originals — a brief space, it must be 
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owned, for so great a labour. Still, it is 
— it might, by an ardent worker, 
ave been overtaken within that time. 
And if so, this theory affords the most 
probable solution of the question as to the 
composition of the Gaelic version which 
was published by the Highland Society of 
London. But whatever may be the true 
theory as to how it assumed its present 
shape, I must conclude by stating, that the 
longer I have studied the question, the 
more I have been convinced that McPher- 
son was a translator, not an author; that 
he found, and did not create his materials ; 
that all the more important part of his 
Ossian is ancient, and had long existed in 
the Highlands, and that at the time he 
undertook his collection, the Highlands 
were a quarry out of which many more 
Gatiente sehen and fragments might have 
been dug. 

Here, had space allowed, I should fain 
have turned aside to consider the claim 
which Ireland puts in to be the true cradle 
of the Ossianic tradition and poetry. But 
on a large question like this it is better 
not to enter at all, than to merely graze 
the surface. Ireland, as is well known, is 
full of Ossianic legends. It possesses too, 
I believe, some Ossianic poems in M 
There are to be found in the Book of 
Leinster two poems of “ Oisin” which the 
late Prof. O’Curry asserted can be posi- 
tively traced back as far as the twelfth 
century. But no one, as far as I know, 
ever heard of the Irish Ossianic poetry, till 
McPherson had made his collection in the 
Highlands of Scotland. Ireland then took 
up the business, and sundry ancient poems, 
purporting to be by Ossian, have been 
since published there. This shows that 
the Fingalian legends were widely dis- 
seminated, and were probably more or 
less common property among the Gaelic 
branches of the Celtic race. And any one 
seeking to investigate the origin of these 
legends, of the poems and tales in which 
they are embodied, must take full account 
of this fact of their wide diffusion. In do- 
ing so, however, he must look for help in 
the right direction. The Saturday Re- 
viewer makes an unfortunate hit, when, in 
his attempt to disparage Mr. Clerk’s dis- 
sertation, he expresses his surprise that it 
contains “no reference to the revelations 
of Reeves, Heathorn Todd, and other Celt- 
ic antiquaries.” It certainly does contain 
no reference to these eminent authors, for 
the very sufficient reason that they have 
confined themselves to investigating the 
early history of the Celtic Church, and 
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have never touched on the subject of 
Ossian and the native poetry of the Celtic 
races. Those who wish to see what can 
be said for the respective claims of Scot- 
land and Ireland to be the cradle of 
Ossian and his songs should turn, not to 
Messrs. Reeves or Todd, but to Mr. Shene, 
and to the late Professor O’Curry. The 
former in his preface, so often already 
— of, sets forth with his usual learning 
the Scottish side of the question, while the 
late Professor O’Curry in his invaluable 
lectures on the MS. materials of ancient 
Irish history, and the volumes issued by 
the Irish Ossianic Society, as ably repre- 
sents the Irish claim. 

The thing now to be desired is, that 
some thoroughly equipped scholar should 
undertake a critical and philological inves- 
tigation into the language, customs, facts 
or myths embodied in these poems, and in 
the whole Fingalian Cycle. Who. or what 
were the Finns or Fingalians, whose memo- 
ries have left their impress on almost every 
glen and mountain of the Highlands, and 
of Ireland, — when they lived, or whether 
they ever lived at all—how the legends 
about them grew and sunk so deeply into 
the imagination of the Gael: these are 


S.| among the most interesting of outstanding 


archelogical problems. They are not the 
less interesting and provocative of curios- 
ity, if after the keenest inquiry they prove. 
to be insoluble. The work which Mr. 
Clerk has done, though it does not attempt 
to settle these questions, has for the first 
time put the student in possession of the 
necessary materials, faithfully translated 
and illustrated, and thus has cleared the 
ground for farther investigation. If Mr. 
Clerk could be induced to arrange and 
translate all the Ossianic fragments which 
may have been collected before McPher- 
son’s time, such as those he mentions as 
published by Jerome Stone, and also all 
the genuine QOssianic fragments which 
have been gathered since McPherson’s 
time, he would make all students of Celtic 
literature still further his debtors, and 
open another access towards the solution 
of the questions I have spoken of. As it 
is, I feel that some apology is due to him 
for having dealt with his, present work so 
entirely in the light of the “ authenticity ” 
—— and having said no word as to 
the nature of the Ossianic poetry, and the 
light his translation throws on it. But 
that is a subject not to be dismissed in a 
few brief sentences, and if dealt with at 
all, it must be left for another time, and a 
more fitting treatment. 




















From Temple Bar. 
MOLIERE AND HIS TROUPE. 

“Go,” said his grandfather to little Jean 
Baptiste Poquelin, “go to the Hotel de 
Bourgogne. There, at least you will be 
out of mischief.” The boy went. Unfor- 
tunately, going to the play and keeping 
out of mischief did not, as the event 
showed, prove quite one and the same 
thing, for the dramatic faculty of the fu- 
ture Moliere was first awakened by these 
boyish visits to the play. 

By this time, 1630 to 1640, the French 
drama, having got itself well out of what 
we may call the “Ferrex and Porrex”™ 
school, had already gone through several 
stages of development. Beginning, as an 
institution, with the Confrérie de la Pas- 
sion, a brotherhood which commenced its 
artistic career early in the fifteenth century 
with miracle plays and mysteries, it was 
now more than sixty years since Jodelle, 
brimful of Latin and fired with a noble ar- 
dour of reproducing the glories of the 
classic drama, had written and acted his 
play of “Cleopatra,” on the model of Sen- 
eca. The court applauded. Jodelle’s 
friends Ronsard, Baif and the rest, sacri- 
ficed a he-goat to the poet, after the man- 
ner of the ancients, and the king presented 
him with five hundred crowns, which he 
spent with Lesbia and Lalage, also after 
the manner of the ancients. The fashion 
of the day turned in a classical direction ; 
aman was nothing, henceforth, unless he 
was a scholar: and the death blow was 
dealt to mysteries and moralities. The 
Confréres were alarmed. To accuse Jo- 
delle of atheism was, of course, an obvious 
and clearly a righteous duty. Aman who 
had had a goat sacrificed to him must be an 
atheist. This was done, and Jodelle, fall- 
ing into misery, died in a maison Dieu ; but 
the people were not brought back to the 
old paths. Then the moralities became 
more moral. Where one devil had for- 
merly been held up to ignominy on the 
stage, two, four, even eight, now capered 
and played their tricks, and were brought 
to confusion. But it was too late; the 
greater the number of devils the greater 
the failure of the piece; and the brother- 
hood perceived with sorrow that their snug 
and lucrative business, out of which so 
much money had been made, which seemed 
as if, from father and son, it was going to 
last for ever, was really come to a sudden 
and unexpected end, and that the mediz- 
val drama was defunct. In 1588, the Con- 
fréres handed over their theatre of the 
Hotel de Bourgogne to the new comedians, 
and sat down to enjoy their rents; and in 
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1629 even these were taken from them, and 
they were utterly abolished. 
uring the boyhood of Molitre there 
were three theatres in Paris; for the com- 
ey of the Hotel de Bourgogne rapidly 
ecame so popular that it was found de- 
sirable to split it into two, and to estab- 
lish a new theatre, that of the Marais, in 
another part of the city. Both of these 
acted under licence and with privilege. 
In addition to them was the Italian Com- 
any, which played at the Hotel de Petit 
ourbon. And Richelieu, a great patron 
of the drama, and himself an aspirant to 
dramatic glory, for his own convenience 
had caused two theatres, one of which 
held two thousand spectators and was 
afterwards given to Moliére, to be built in 
his own palace. But the public were not 
admitted to these. 

At the Italian house the pieces were prin- 
cipally impromptu farces. In these the plot 
ot the piece — probably also some of the di- 
alogue — was first carefully put together, 
and every incident assigned to its proper 
act and scene, while the words were sup- 
plied by the actors themselves, who trusted 
to their mother wit to help them through. 
The best of them was Arlequin, whence our 
“ Harlequin.” He was named after his 
patron, the great Achille de Harlay — he 
is almost forgotten now, but in his day 
he was a foremost man in France —a man 
so loyal that it was said that his heart was 
sown with leurs de lis. By a strange 
irony of fate his name survives now only 
in the dancing man with a mask, the lineal 
descendant of the great Arlequin, who 
yearly makes his appearance between 
Christmas and Easter. Of Arlequin’s 
ready wit many stories are told. ing 
asked, for instance, how his father, who 
was hanged, had died, he replied, that he 
died of a broken heart. “How so?” 
“Of grief at seeing himself hung.” One 
day, in a very thin house, Columbine whis- 
pering a secret to him, “Speak up,” he 
cried, “ nobody will hear you.” And the 
well-known story is told of him that seems 
to belong to every comic actor: “Go to 
see Arlequin,” a doctor whom he consulted 
advised him, “he will cure you.” “Alas!” 
cried the unfortunate buffoon, “then I am 
a dead man, for Iam Arlequin.” He was 
succeeded by Scaramouche, a gifted being, 
who could box his own ears with his feet, 
and retained this admirable power over 
his legs long after they ought to have been 
stiffened by years, till he was past the age 
of seventy. Ménage tells us that Moliére 
never missed an opportunity of going to 
see him. The pieces performed by the 
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French companies—those on which the 
mind of the future dramatist and actor was 
nurtured — were principally the earlier 
plays of Corneille, those of Rotrou, Qui- 
nault, and Racan. Comedy, as yet, was 
not. Pastorals and bergeries, graceful 
enough, were in existence, and farces of 
a broad and coarse character, from which 
Moliére may very well have gathered hints 
in early life—for they were prodigal in 
situations, if in nothing else—to serve 
him in after years. 

Low comedy — or rather, buffoonery — 
was represented by an immortal trio of 
actors, rejoicing in the stage names of 
Gros Guillaume, Gaultier Garguille, and 
Turlupin. Rumour went that their great- 
ness was achieved rather than born with 
them, and that in early life they had aul 
three been instructed in the art and mys- 
tery of baking. In the intervals of knead- 
ing they developed a talent of mimicry so 
prodigious that it could not be lost to the 
world; and, yielding to the irresistible 
call of destiny, they stuck up a stage on 
trestles, and with the aid of scenery rudely 
painted on old boat-sails, they beyan to 
make the Parisians laugh, first at fair time, 
when all privileges and monopolies were 
suspended, and afterwards venturing to 
continue until they should be stopped by 
the law. They became so popular that the 
Hotel de Bourgogne found them formid- 
able competitors, and brought a formal 
complaint against them for unlicensed act- 
ing. Cardinal Richelieu heard the case ; 
sent for them, made them act in his pres- 
ence, and laughed till the tears ran down 
his cheeks; and though he forbade them 
to go on breaking the law he ordered 
the Hotel de Bourgogne to receive them 
in their company. “Your theatre is ex- 
cessively dull,” said the cardinal ; “per- 
haps by the help of these men it will be a 
little more lively.” 

They composed their own pieces, would 
not allow any women to act with them, 
and, scorning the conventional dress of 
the stage, dressed exactly as seemed best 
to them. Gros Guillaume was an im- 
mensely fat man —so fat that he used two 
belts, which made him look like a walking 
cask. He wore no mask, as was the custom 
in comic acting (hence Harlequin’s mask in 
our pantomime), but covered his face 
with flour. A melancholy solemnity ac- 
companied and set off his acting, and a 
painful disorder to which he was subject 
sometimes seized him on the stage and 
caused tears of baw to rise into his eyes. 
The spectacle of real physical suffering in 
the midst of a farce was an entirely new 
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feature of comedy, and proved immensely 
successful. Gaultier Garguille was as thin 
as his colleague was fat. Nature, mindful 
of his destiny, had been bountiful indeed 
to him. An excessively long, lean body, 
supported by straight legs of attenuated 
proportions, but as supple as those of a 
marionette, terminated in a round red 
face, while his voice had a rich nasal 
twang. He generally took parts of school- 
masters and pedants, and sang his own 
songs. 

Turlupin — who, when he acted tragedy, 
took the name of Belleville— owed his 
celebrity, like Arlequin, to his powers of 
improvisation. The three acted together 
in an unbroken friendship for nearly fifty 
years; then, venturing to imitate a trick 
of gesture of a well-known magistrate, 
they fell into trouble. The other two es- 
caped, but poor Gros Guillaume was too 
fat to run away and got caught. Put into 
prison, he was seized with so terrible a 
fear that he incontinently expired, and his 
two comrades, preserving to the last a 
friendship worthy to be placed side by 
side with that of Damon and Pythias, both 
died of grief, in the same week. 

The comedies which Moliére would see 
at the Hotel de Bourgogne were chiefly 
of the Spanish school, turning on intrigue 
and love-quarrels, of which his own 
“Dépit Amoureux,” on the motif of 
Horace’s “Donec gratus eram tibi,” is a 
favourable example. Corneille’s “ Mélite ” 
was already on the stage, and Alexandre 
Hardy — who enriched the literature of 
his age by 700 comedies, of which not one 
survives, and who once composed, wrote, 
and put on the stage a five-act play in 
three days — was the stock author. 

Such was the boy’s dramatic education : 
tragedy which, with a few exceptions, as 
the “ Venceslas ” of Rotrou, was turgid and 
declamatory; comedy which was neither 
satirical, nor real, nor moral, but depend- 
ent entirely on situations; broad farce, 
where the dialogue was improvised; and 
pantomime, where there was no dialogue 
at all. 

The costumes and scenery of the stage 
were effective enough, if simple. As the 
king’s servants, the actors were obliged to 
follow the court; the scenery seems to 
have been painted on canvas, unrolled and 
hung up at the end of the hall. “ Flies,” 
or side scenes, of course were impossible, 
because the sides of the stage were crowd- 
ed with benches, occupied by those who 
could afford to pay for the privilege of sit- 
ting there. A change of scene, when re- 
quired, could be easily effected by drop- 
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ping another painted roll. Moliére’s 
plays, however, are generally written for 
a single scene, an interior, furnished. It 
is probable that in the private perform- 
ances before the court, there was no stage 
at all, and the actors waited at the side 
till it was their turn to go on, when they 
crossed an imaginary line and were im- 
mediately supposed to be visible. Thus 
the “Bourgeois Gentilhomme” was first 
performed at the Chateau de Chambord, 
and the room shown there as the scene of 
the performance is clearly too small to ad- 
mit of any but the simplest appliances. 
In front of the stage stretched the parterre, 
or pit, the admission to which was ten 
sous, till Moliére raised it to fifteen. It 
had no seats or benches, everybody stand- 
ing. Nor was it till 1782 that the 
Comédie Frangaise, the mother of all 
stage improvements in France, introduced 
benches, and therefore quiet, into this 
noisy and turbulent area; while it was 
only in 1760 that they were enabled, at 
great pecuniary sacrifice, to get rid of the 
seats on the stage and have the boards 
entirely to themselves. 

The dresses were, of course, quite con- 
ventional. An actor’s theatrical ward- 
robe consisted de rigueur of an expensive 
suit in the richest fashion of the time. 


Richelieu, for instance, gave Bellerose a 
new suit for his part in “Le Menteur ;” 
Moliére presented Mondory, when he was 
in distress, with an acting dress; and 
actors are criticised for allowing care for 
their plumes to interfere wit! the fire of 


their acting. Certain marks of distinction 
were made. <A hero or aking wore a 
laurel wreath in his wig; Moliére’s ene- 
mies declared that he carried a whole 
grove on his head. <A warrior put on a 
cuirass; swords, of course were worn; 
and it was not difficult to assume the ap- 
pearance, when required, of an exempt, a 
magistrate, or a physician. Actresses, 
for their part, appeared in the richest 
dresses they could command, regardless 
of the parts they were to sustain. Ab- 
surdities and anachronisms of costume 
naturally occurred, but do not appear to 
have struck the audiences of the time as 
ludicrous. While, for instance, great 
Hector trod the boards in cuirass and 
classic buskin, with a gigantic wig of the 
seventeenth century, it was fortunate if 
he did not think it due to his position 
to crown the perruque with a helmet, fond- 
ly supposed to be of classical form, and 
to represent the casque which fell by the 
banks of the Simois. Molitre, who took 
things as he found them and was no re- 
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former of stage accessories, cared little 
enough about such anachronisms. Prob- 
ably he was as used to them as we are 
to the neat brodequins and bright dresses 
of those conventional village maidens, 
whom we so gladly accept in place of the 
clod-hopping wenches of our own seclud- 
ed hamlets. Moreover, though one won- 
der: how Psyche and Amour were dressed, 
most of Moliere’s plays belong to his own 
time. Racine tried to effect a reform, 
but no one seconded him; the great 
Baron himself played the part of Misael, 
in the “ Maccabees,” dressed as a Paris 
bourgeois; and when Hercules appeared 
on the stage it was in the coat and wig 
of the seventeenth century, while his 
strength was indicated by rolling back 
his cuffs, and a small log of wood on 
his left shoulder served to represent his 
club. Apollo, on the other hand, made 
his godhead apparent to all by wearing a 
yellow plate fixed conspicuously behind 
the left ear. 

It was more than a hundred years later 
that a reform was really begun. In 1747 
the Italian company acted a comedy, the 
scene of which was laid in Spain, in Span- 
ish costume. In 1753, Madame Favart 
took the part of a village girl dressed 
really en paysanne; and then, the thin 
edge of the wedge being introduced, re- 
form went on merrily, till Talma put 
the coup de grace to the old system at 
the end of the last century, and every 
actor began to study how to dress his 

art. 

To Moliere’s time, if not to his com- 
pany, belongs the first attempt to raise the 
social status of actors. The earliest come- 
dians, those who succeeded the Confrérie 
de la Passion, led lives of pure and un- 
bridled licence. They enjoyed no social 
position, and obeyed no social law. Ex- 
communicated by the church, they con-, 
sidered themselves freed from all re- 
straints save those only imposed by the 
magistrates. They got their money 
freely and spent it carelessly. Hear what 
Moliére says himself: 


** Our profession is the last resource of those 
who can find nothing better to do, or of those 
who want to do no work. To go on the stage is 
to plunge a dagger into your parents’ hearts. 
You think, perhaps, that it has its advantages. 
You are mistaken. We are, if you please, the 
favourites of the great, but we are also the 
slaves of their whims and caprices. . . . Whether 
we like it or not, we must march at the first 
order, and give pleasure to others, while we are 
ourselves suffering from all kinds of vexation; 
we must endure the rudeness of those with whom 
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we have to live, and compete for the good graces 
of a public which has the right of grumbling at 
us in return for the money which they give us.” 


Considering who and what the actors 
of the time were, it is not surprising that 
M. Poguelin pére, most respectable of up- 
holsterers, the son and the grandson of re- 
spectable upholsterers, who had dreams of 
a long line of respectable descendants, 
should object to his son’s going upon the 
stage. It was not for this that he had 
sent him to the College de Clermont, to 
the lectures of Gassendi, and that he had 
regretfully consented to his giving up 
trade and going to the bar. But fate was 
too strong, and the only concession the 
old man could gain was that his son should 
change his name —a practice common 
enough among the actors then as now. 
But in becoming an actor, Moliére did 
much to raise the character of the profes- 
sion. In the first place, he had belongings. 
His father had not been hanged, as had 
happened to some actors. Next, he was a 
scholar and a lawyer. He had not been, 
as some comedians, a baker, or a lackey, or 
a prison-bird. No one could bring up dis- 
agreeable antecedents against him. He 
was also a servant of the crown, being one 
of the king’s valets de chambre. Again, he 
was a special favourite and protégé of the 
king, who took delight in showing him fa- 
vour, and protected the profession by de- 
claring it in no way derogatory to a gen- 
tleman to become an actor. And his writ- 
ings helped. An actor who was also a 
scholar; a comedian who was an author 
and the friend of Boileau and La Fontaine; 
a player who held his own among courtiers 
and was a favourite with the king; a man 
who could make a house hold their sides 
with laughing, who yet was not a drunken 
profligate, but lived reputably ; the leader 
of a theatrical company who yet set him- 
self up as a satirist and a censor morum, 
this was a new thing in the land, and was 
accepted first with astonishment and sec- 
ondly with respect. For the rest, an act- 
or’s life was then much the same as it is 
now. Favourites were recognized; débu- 
fants were received with hesitation ; it took 
time to make a mark, and success was of- 
ten a lottery. There was a spice of dan- 
ger belonging naturally to a time when 
the pit was filled with armed men always 
ready forarow. Once, for instance, when 
the king took away from his musketeers 
and gentlemen of the guard the privilege 
of free admission, there was a kind of O.P. 
riot. The excluded soldiers, by way of as- 
serting their rights, came in a body to the 
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theatre, and after murdering the porter, 
rushed into the house with the intention 
of sacrificing all the comedians. Actors 
and actresses scuttled off in wild terror. 
Béjart, the younger, who happened to be 
dressed as an old man, appeased the tu- 
mult by hobbling on the stage and im- 
ploring the mob at least to spare the life 
of an old man why had but a few days 
left. Then Moliére, the persuasive, ad- 
dressed them in honeyed words, and con- 
vinced them of their unreason. Nothing 
seems to have been said about the unfor- 
tunate porter. One of the actors in his 
terror endeavoured to escape through a 
window too small forhim. He got his head 
and shoulders through, but the rest of him 
refused to follow, and he stuck there till 
his friends released him by taking out a 
bar, in an agony of terror lest some unfair 
advantage should be taken of his defence- 
less position. 

At the age of twenty-two Moliere finally 
resolved on adopting the theatrical pro- 
fession, and first joined one of those tem- 
porary companies which, like Gros Guil- 
laume and his friends, began by acting at 
the fairs, and went on afterwards as long 
as they were not interfered with. The 
ambitious name of the company was I’Illus- 
tre Théatre. It held together for a year 
or two, when it. was broken up, and 
Moliére, with the Béjarts and a few more, 
set off on a journey, which was to last 
them twelve years, in the provinces. This 
part of his life, during which he brought 
out his earlier pieces, made love to Mlle. de 
Brie and Madeleine Béjart, learned how to 
act, and saw the little Armande, his future 
wife, grow up, graceful and clever, under 
his eyes, was perhaps his happiest time. 
He went with his comedians from place to 
place, noting silently in his undemonstra- 
tive way the manners and talk of the peo- 
ple. They used to show at Pézenas the 
chair in which he would sit for hours ina 
barber’s shop, saying nothing, but listen- 
ing. His taciturnity was, indeed, proverb- 
ial. Boileau afterwards called him “le 
ec ntemplateur,” while Molié-e himself al- 
ludes to it with grim humour in his 
* Critique de l’Ecole des Femmes: ” 


** You know the man and his indolence as re- 
gards conversation. She invited him simply on 
a visit, and he never appeared so swupid as 
; among half a dozen people whom she had asked, 
} asa great favour, to meet him. They stared at 
;him as if he was unlike other men. They 
| thought he was there to amuse the company by 
| bons mots ; that every word from his lips would 
be something strange; that he would make im- 
promptus on all that was said, and would call 
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for wine with an epigram. He deceived their | “ Molitre was comedian from head to foot; 
expectations by his silence, and the lady was |it seemed that he had several different 


ill satisfied with her experiment.”’ 


The way of travelling of a strolling com- 
pany is described by Scarron in the open- 
ing chapter of the “ Roman Comique :” 


** Tt was towards the evening when a cart, 
drawn by four lean oxen, led by a brood mare 
whose colt was capering round and round the 
cart, like a little fool that it was, slowly entered 
the town. The cart was full of coffers, trunks, 
and great packets of painted canvas, on the top 
of which sat a lady dressed in a costume partly 
of the town, partly of the country. . . . Beside 
the cart walked a young man who had on 
breeches like those worn by comedians when 
they represent a hero of antiquity, and, in 
place of shoes, antique buskins mudded up to 
the ankles.’’ ‘ 


A third player follows, bearing a violon- 
cello, and the rest of the troupe join them 
afterwards. In the evening regrets are 
expressed that the actors are too few to 
perform a piece, and the young man tells 
them that their paucity of numbers is no 
obstacle, because he can easily take three 
parts himself. Clothes are borrowed, and 
‘they begin to perform, when they are in- 
terrupted in the oe fashion, 
that is to say, by a quarrel and a free fight. 
That garrulous vagabond D’Assoucy tells 
how he met Moliére, and went on with 
the company to Lyons: 


‘Tt is said that the best man in the world 
gets tired of giving his brother dinners after a 
month; but the players, more generous than 
any brothers, kept me at their table for a whole 
winter. . . . [ never saw so much goodness, so 
much heartiness, so much honesty, as among 
these people, well worthy to represent in the 
world these princes and kings whom they per- 
sonate every day on the stage.’ 


After twelve years of this wandering 
they had the good fortune to appear be- 
fore and to please the king, who granted 
them authority to act in Paris. Here for 
twelve years more the company played 
the pieces which Moliére wrote for them, 
until his death put an end to their power 
of cohesion. Two or three years later 
they were amalgamated with the Hotel de 
Bourgogne, which swallowed up shortly 
after the Theatre of the Marais, and one 
company, the Comédie Frangaise, grew out 
of the three. 

Molitre was the stage manager, princi- 
pal partner, orator, author, and chief actor. 
As a manager, he,seems to have been de- 
spotic, arbitrary, and irritable. As an act- 
or, he was the greatest artist of his time. 





voices. Everything in him spoke ; and with 
a step, a smile, a movement of the hand, a 
dropping of the eyelash, he imparted more 
ideas than the greatest talker would have 
managed to convey in an hour.” He did 
not, however, always undertake the prin- 
cipal parts in his own plays; and while he 
was Alceste in “The Misanthrope,” Jour- 
dain in “ The Bourgeois Gentilhomme,” he 
was only Orgon in the “ Tartuffe.” 

The success of his company, which 
speedily eclipsed the other two, was due 
not only to the pieces they performed, but 
in a measure to the continued favour and 
protection of the king. I think indeed 
that, while it is the fashion to harp upon 
the unbounded egotism and selfishness of 
the Grand Monarque, too little justice is 
done him for the patronage he extended to 
men of letters and learning, and the free- 
dom he allowed to them. We ought to 
remember that not only Moliére, but Ra- 
cine also, Boileau, Corneille, Ménage, Ben- 
serade, and many others, shared the king’s 
bounty and were put on his pension list. 
It was no slight stimulus to an author to 
feel that the king was taking an interest in 
his work, and that, though not without 
claims to critical ability, he was willing to 
defer his own judgment to the opinion of 
better critics. ‘“ Who,” asked Louis once 
of Boileau, “is the greatest writer of the 
day?” Sire, Molitre.” “I had not 
thought so,” replied the king; “but you 
know more about those subjects than I do.” 

Enemies, envious of his fame, swarmed 
about the dramatist. Their accusations 
and scandals have nothing to do with us 
here. One charge, however, he admitted. 
He borrowed right and left —a “grand et 
habile picoreur,” as Ménage calls him. The 
idea of “ Les Précieuses ridicules” is bor- 
rowed; Ninon de I’Enclos suggested that 
of the “ Tartuffe;” a story of the Count 
de Grammont, that of the “ Mariage 
Forcé;” and the plot of the “ Malade Ima- 
ginaire” is taken from a medieval Latin 
book called “Mensa Philosophica.” Boi- 
leau, La Fontaine, Madame de la Sabliére, 
even the king, suggested situations. Thus 
the famous phrase, “ Le pauvre homme !” 
was used by the king. He once invited a 
certain ecclesiastic to supper. The rever- 
end gentleman declined on the ground of 
religion, affirming that on fast days a sin- 
gle collation was all he allowed himself. 
One of the bystanders laughed; and, on 
the king asking the reason, he enumerated 
along list of dishes by which the good 
man had mortified the flesh that day. At 
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the mention of each plat the king ex- 
claimed, “ Le pauvre homme !” 

Moliére’s own rivals were of course the 
bitterest against him. He replied to them 
much in their own coin, sparing none of 
the actors of the Hotel de Bourgogne, ex- 
cept Floridor, the tragedian. The excep- 
tion was, perhaps, ry Floridor being a 
great favourite of the king's, and of a 
popularity too great for the public to allow 
any attack upon him. Perhaps, however, 
it was due to personal friendship. Flori- 
dor was worthy of the exception. Alone 
among actors, no scandal ever attached to 
his name. His morals were blameless; his 
acting was perfect; his life free from envy 
and malice, and his conversation from de- 
traction and slander. 

Foremost among the little troupe of 
which Molitre was king is the name of 
Béjart. The family of Béjart consisted of 
two brothers, both conscientious, praise- 
worthy actors, and three sisters. The 
eldest was Madeleine, Moliére’s first flame 
(she was said to be secretly married to a 
gentleman of Avignon), the Dorine of his 
“Tartuffe,” and, after the death of her 
brothers, the principal partner with Mo- 
litre in the profits of the company. She 
was already past the bloom of her beauty 
when the troupe established themselves in 
Paris, and resigned the principal parts — 
certainly with regret, and probably with 
temper —to the younger members. Gen- 
évieve, the second, had no genius, and it is 
not clear that she kept the stage long. 
The youngest sister, Armande Elizabeth 
Gresinde, became Moliére’s wife. 

With regard to the actors of the com- 
pany, there was, first, Brécourt, who de- 
serted them, and went to the Hotel de 
Bourgogne. Here, performing the part of 
Timon in his own play with too great ve- 
hemence, he broke a blood-vessel and died 
in consequence. Apparently there was a 
good deal of bawling on the stage at the 
period, for Brécourt’s manner of death was 
not singular. Montfleury, who was too fat 
for the part, killed himself by over-exer- 
tion in the part of Orestes; and Mondory 
got an apoplectic fit in “ King Herod,” and 
could act no more: “ Homo non periit, sed 
periit artifex,” was said of him. Brécourt 
created the part of Alain in the “ Ecole 
des Femmes.” “This man,” said the king, 
“would make the very stones laugh.” 

Beauval, who was born by nature and 


specially designed to act the part of |. 


omas Diafoirus in the “Malade Imagi- 
naire,” and nothing else; De Brie, whom 
Moliére only tolerated for the sake of his 
wife; De Croisy, a gentleman by birth, 





and the original actor of Tartuffe ; L'Espy, 
the successor of Moliére as the orator; Du 
Pare, called “ Gros Réné; and Le Noir de 
la Thoullitre, who would have been a 
glorious actor of tragedy but for an un- 
fortunate face, which spoiled all tragic 
effect by its irrepressible jollity, nearly 
make up the list of his actors. Only one 
more must be mentioned — the great, the 
illustrious Baron, Moliére’s pupil, the 
darling of the stage, and of half the fine 
ladies in Paris, the finest, the handsomest, 
and the vainest actor that Paris had ever 
seen. “A comedian,” said Baron, “is 
brought up in the lap of kings. I have 
read all histories, ancient and modern. I 
find that nature has produced in every 
age a crowd of heroes and great men. 
Prodigal in every other respect, she has 
been niggardly in this alone, for I find only 
two great comedians, Roscius and My- 
SELF!” 

He acted Mélicerte when he was only 
thirteen years old, but when Moliére’s 
wife boxed his ears he gave up the part 
and left the company in dudgeon. He 
came back at the age of eighteen, as hand- 
some as an angel, and played Amour to 
Mlle. Molitre’s Pysché. There was no 
more boxing of ears between them, but 
unfortunately quite the contrary. Baron 
left the stage at the age of thirty, and re- 
turned to it again after thirty years’ ab- 
sence. His reputation had actually sur- 
vived through a whole generation. He 
left it no more, playing better than ever 
until he died. 

The actresses all bore the title “Ma- 
demoiselle ;” not that they were unmar- 
ried, but because in those days no bour- 
geoise was privileged to bear the title of 
“Madame.” The most popular among the 
company of the Palais Royal, was Mlle. 
De Brie. If Madeleine Beéjart was his first 
love, the De Brie was certainly Moliére’s 
second. She was also the fourth, because 
after the first rupture with his wife he re- 
turned to her to find in her society some 
alleviation from his domestic miseries. 
She first played the part of Agnes in the 
“Ecole des Femmes,” and was so popular 
in it that the public would have no one 
else so long as she lived; and she played 
it till the age of sixty-four. Like many 
actresses, she had the art of preserving 
her beauty, as an epigram written upon 
her testifies — 


‘¢ If her beauty, though fading, outrivals 
Our youngest and loveliest queen, 
Say — since she’s so charming at sixty, 
What must she have been at sixteen? ”’ 
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Moliére’s troubles in his efforts to keep 
the peace between Madeleine Béjart, Mlle. 
De Brie, and his wife were sometimes 
too much for his philosophy. Chapelle 
brought him comfort by comparing him to 
Jupiter trying to keep his three goddesses 
in good temper, and referred him to Ho- 
mer — 


** Your trouble is vain. Read the tale and re- 
flect: 

The moral you cannot but see; 

It teaches the folly of men who expect 
That three women will ever agree. 

Take comfort by Homer’s experience there, 
And own he is sanguine indeed, 

Who ventures in credulous confidence where 
Great Jupiter ne’er could succeed.”’ 


Mile. du Pare, in her youth more beau- 
tiful than De Brie, excelled in dancing. 
She was the inventor of an attraction to 
the stage which we are too apt to think 
belongs to the moderns: “ Elle faisait cer- 
taines cabrioles remarquables, et on voyoit 
ses jambes, au moyen d’une jupe qui étoit 
ouverte des deux cétés, avec des bas de 
soye.” Mlle. Beauval, the first Nicole of 
the “ Bourgeois Gentilhomme,” was popular 
and pretty, though the king disliked her 
voice. She enriched the state, if not her 
husband, by the production of four-and- 
twenty children. Mlle. De Grange was 
ugly and bad; Mlle. Beaupré was pretty 
and good; and De Croisy’s wife and 
daughter, of whom there is nothing to say, 
make up the list. 

Remains only Moliétre’s wife. Why did 
he marry her? 

This is her portrait drawn by her hus- 
band: 


** ¢ Her eyes are small.’ 

*¢¢ True, they are small; but they are full of 
light, the brightest and most winning possible.’ 

*s «Her mouth is large.’ 

*¢* Yes: but it has graces that you never see 
in any other mouth. The very sight of it in- 
spires desire —it is the most attractive, the 
most lovable mouth in the world.’ 

** «She is not tall enough.’ 

‘* * No; but her carriage is easy and graceful.’ 

*** As for her wit —~’ 

** «She has plenty — the finest and most deli- 
cate.” 

«s « Her conversation —— 

*¢ « Her conversation is charming.’ 

‘¢ ¢ She is as capricious as possible.’ 

*¢ ¢ Well, I like a beautiful woman to be ca- 
pricious. Her caprices become her.’ ”” 


Because little Armande had grown up 
under his own eyes, had been pleased by 
his kindness, had learned to look upon him 
as her best friend, and had run to him for 
help in all her childish troubles, he imag- 
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ined that she would find it easy to love 
him. So practised an observer should 
have known that familiarity is the great- 
est enemy to love; that where there is 
no mystery, nothing unknown, there can 
be no room for the imagination; and that 
gratitude makes a bad soil for the growth 
of love. He met with neither love nor 
gratitude, for the woman was worthless. 
She used her sweet voice and her winning 
ways to cajole her husband, and gave her 
affections to other men. Again and again 
her husband forgave her : 


*sT said to myself that she was one whose 
sole merit lay in her innocence, and, that gone, 
there was nothing left. . . . But I found that a 
woman without much beauty, relying only on the 
intellect that I had trained iu her, was able in an 
instant to destroy all my philosophy. Her pres- 
ence caused me to forget all my resolutions, and 
the very first words she uttered in her own de- 
fence left me so convinced that my suspicions 
were ill founded that I asked her pardon for my 
credulity. . . . Everything in the world connects 
itself in my heart with her; the idea of her has 
so seized me that I can think of nothing in her 
absence which gives me the least pleasure.’’ 


Things could not go on so, the husband 
constantly forgiving and the wife asking 
for forgiveness, and they agreed to sepa- 
rate, living in the same house but only see- 
ing each other at the theatre. They made 
it up a few months before Moliére’s death, 
and his wife made haste to marry again a 
very few months after that event. 

Molitre ventured to put his personal 
feelings, even more plainly, upon the stage. 
In the “Misanthrope” he gives to Céli- 
mene, a part taken by his wife, all her 
coquetry; and to Alceste, his own part, 
he assigns all the weakness of a man who 
endeavours in vain to combat a passion for 
an unworthy object. Did Mlle. Moliére 
herself perceive what the story of their 
life makes so plain to us? 


** Non, l’amour que je sens pour cette jeune 

veuve 

Ne ferme point mes yeux aux défauts qu’on 
lui treuve: 

Et je suis, quelque ardeur qu’elle m’ait pu 
donner, 

Le premier a les voir comme 4 les condamner. 

Mais, avec tout cela, quoi que je puisse faire, 

Je confesse mon faible; elle a Vart de me 
plaire; . 

J’ai beau voir les défauts et j’ai beau 1’en 
blamer, 

En dépit qu’on en ait elle se fait aimer. 

Sa grace est la plus forte: et, sans doute, ma 
flamme 

De ces vices du temps pourra purger son 
ame.”? 
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But Moliére, as his friend Chapelle, not 
like St. Peter, “himself a married man,” 
told him, was not the only great man un- 
happy in his wife. Let us hope the reflec- 
tion brought him comfort. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
BISHOP BERKELEY ON THE METAPHYS- 
ICS OF SENSATION.* 
BY PROFESSOR HUXLEY, F.R.S. 


Proressor Fraser has earned the 
thanks of all the students of philosophy 
for the conscientious labour which he has 
bestowed upon his new edition of the 
works of Berkeley; in which, for the first 
time, we find collected together every 
thought which can be traced to the subtle 
and penetrating mind of the famous 
Bishop of Cloyne; while the “Life and 
Letters” will rejoice those who care less 
for the idealist and the prophet of tar- 
water, than for the man who stands out as 
one of the noblest and purest figures of 
his time: that Berkeley from whom the 
jealousy of Pope did not withhold a single 
one of “all the virtues under heaven ;” nor 
the cynicism of Swift, the dignity of “one 
of the first men of the kingdom for learn- 
ing and virtue ;” the man whom the pious 
Atterbury could compare to nothing less 
than an angel; and whose personal in- 
fluence and eloquence filled the Scriblerus 
Club and the House of Commons with 
enthusiasm for the evangelization of the 
North American Indians ; and even led Sir 
Robert Walpole to assent to the appro- 
priation of public money to a scheme 
which was neither business nor bribery.t 


Hardly any epoch in the intellectual his- 
tory of England is more remarkable in 
itself, or possesses a greater interest for us 
in these latter days, than that which coin- 
cides broadly with the conclusion of the 
seventeenth and the opening of the eight- 
eenth century. 

The political fermentation of the preced- 
ing age was gradually working itself out ; 
domestic peace gave men time to think ; 
and the toleration won by the party of 


*«The Works of George Berkeley, D.D., for- 
merly Bishop of Cloyne, including many of his 
Works hitherto unpublished, with Preface, Aano- 
tations, his Life and Letters, and an account of his 
Philosophy.” By A. C. Fraser. Four vols. Ox- 
furd: Clarendon Press. 1871. 


t In justice to Sir Robert, however, it is proper to 
remark that he declared afterwards that he gave his 
assent to Berkeley’s scheme for the Bermuda Uni- 
versity only because he thought the House of Com- 
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which Locke was the spokesman, per- 
mitted a freedom of speech and of writing 
such as has rarely been exceeded in later 
times. 

Fostered by these circumstances, the 
great faculty for physical and metaphys- 
ical inquiry, with which the people of our 
race are naturally endowed, developed 
itself vigorously; and at least two of its 
products have had a profound and a per- 
manent influence upon the subseqnent 
course of thought inthe world. The one of 
these was English Freethinking ; the other, 
the Theory of Gravitation. 

Looking back to the origin of the intel- 
lectual impulses of which these were the 
results, we are led to Herbert, to Hobbes, 
to Bacon; and to one who stands in ad- 
vance of all these, as the most typical 
man of his time — Descartes. It is the 
Cartesian doubt —the maxim that assent 
may properly be given to no propositions 
but such as are perfectly clear and distinct 
— which, becoming incarnate, so to speak, 
in the Englishmen, Anthony Collins, 
Toland, Tindal, Woolston, and in the won- 
derful Frenchman, Pierre Bayle, reached 
its final term in Hume. 

And, on the other hand, although the 
theory of Gravitation set aside the Carte- 
sian vortices — yet the spirit of the “ Prin- 
cipes de Philosophie” attained its apothe- 
osis when Newton demonstrated all the 
host of heaven to be but the elements of a 
vast mechanism, regulated by the same 
laws as those which govern the falling of 
a stone to the ground. There is a passage 
in the preface to the first edition of the 
“Principia” which shows that Newton 
was penetrated, as completely as Descartes, 
with the belief that all the phenomena of 
nature are expressible in terms of matter 
and motion. 

“ Would that the rest of the phenomena 
of nature could be deduced by a like kind 
of reasoning from mechanical principles. 
For many circumstances lead me to sus- 
pect that all those phenomena may depend 
upon certain forces, in virtue of which the 
particles of bodies, by causes not yet 
known, are either mutually impelled against 
one another and cohere into regular fig- 
ures, or repel and recede from one an- 
other ; which forces being unknown, philos- 
ophers have as yet explored nature in 
vain. But I hope that, either by this 
method of philosophizing, or by some 
other and better, the principles here laid 
down may throw some light upon the 
matter.” * 





mons was sure to throw it out. 


*“Utinam cetera nature phenomena ex prin- 
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But the doctrine that all the phenomena 
of nature are resolvable into mechanism 
is what people have agreed to call “mate- 
rialism ;” and when Locke and Collins 
maintained that matter may possibly be 
able to think, and Newton himself could 
compare infinite space to the sensorium of 
the Deity, it was not wonderful that the 
English philosophers should be attacked 
as they were by Leibnitz in the famous 
letter to the Princess of Wales, which 
gave rise to his correspondence with 
Clarke.* 

“1. Natural religion itself seems to de- 
cay [in England] very much. Many will 
have human souls to be material; others 
make God Himself a corporeal Being. 

“2. Mr. Locke and his followers are un- 
certain, at least, whether the soul be not 
material and naturally perishable. 

“3. Sir Isaac Newton says that space is 
an organ which God makes use of to per- 
ceive things by. But if God stands in 
need of any organ to perceive things by, 
it will follow that they do not depend alto- 
agg upon Him, nor were produced by 

im. 

“4, Sir Isaac Newton and his followers 
have also a very odd opinion concerning 
the work of God. According to their 
doctrine, God Almighty wants to wind up 
His watch from time to time; otherwise 
it would cease to move.t He had not, it 
seems, sufficient foresight to make it a per- 
petual motion. Nay, the machine of God’s 
making is so imperfect, according to these 
gentlemen, that He is obliged to clean it 
now and then by an extraordinary con- 
course, and even to mend it as a clock- 
maker mends his work.” 

It is beside the mark, at present, to in- 
quire how far Leibnitz paints a true pic- 
ture, and how far he is guilty of a spiteful 
caricature of Newton’s views in these pas- 
sages; and whether the beliefs which 
Locke is known to have entertained are 
consistent with the conclusions which 


cipiis mechanicis, eodem argumentandi genere, 
derivare licet. Nam multa me movent, ut nonnihil 
suspicer ea omnia ex viribus quibusdam pendere 
posse, quibus corporum particule, per causas non- 
dum cognitas, vel in te mutuo impelluntur et secun- 
dum figuras regulares coherent vel ab invicem 
fugantur et recedunt; quibus viribus ignotis, Phil- 
osophi hactenus Naturam frustra tentarunt. Spero 
autem quod vel huic philosophandi modo, vel 
veriori alicui, principia hic posita lucem aliquam 

rebebunt,.”— Preface to first edition of Principia, 

ay 8, 1686 

* «Collection of Papers which 
the late learned Mr.. Leibnitz an 
1717. 

+ Goethe seems to have had this saying of Leib- 
nitz in his mind when he wrote his famous lines — 


“ Was war’ ein Gott der nur von aussen stiesse 
Im Kreis das All am Finger laufen liesse! " 


assed between 
Dr. Clarke.” 
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may logically be drawn from some parts 
of his works. It is undeniable that Eng- 
lish philosophy in Leibnitz’s time had the 
general character which he ascribes to it. 
The phenomena of nature were held to be 
resolvable into the attractions and the 
repulsions of particles of matter ; all knowl- 
edge was attained through the senses; 
the mind antecedent to experience was a 
tabula rasa. In other words, the character 
of speculative thought in England at the 
commencement of the eighteenth century 
was essentially sceptical, critical, and mate- 
rialistic. Why “materialism” should be. 
more inconsistent with the existence of a 
Deity, the freedom of the will, or the im- 
mortality of the soul, or with any actual 
or possible system of theology, than 
“idealism,” I must declare myself at a loss 
to divine. But in the year 1700 all the 
world appears to have been agreed, Ter- 
tullian notwithstanding, that materialism 
necessarily leads to very dreadful conse- 
quences. And it was thought that it con- 
duced to the interests of religion and mo- 
rality to attack the materialists with all 
the weapons that came to hand. Perhaps 
the most interesting controversy which 
arose out of these questions is the won- 
derful triangular duel between Dodwell, 
Clarke, and Anthony Collins, concerning 
the materiality of the soul, and — what all 
the disputants considered to be the neces- 
sary consequence of its materiality —its 
natural mortality. I do not think that 
any one can read the letters which passed 
beeween Clarke and Collins, without ad- 
mitting that Collins, who writes with won- 
derful power and closeness of reasoning, 
has by far the best of the argument, so far 
as the possible materiality of the soul 
goes; and that in this battle the Goliath 
of Freethinking overcame the champion 
of what was considered Orthodoxy. 

But in Dublin, all this while, there was 
a little David practising his youthful 
strength upon the intellectual lions and 
bears of Trinity’ College. This was 
George Berkeley, who was destined to 
give the same kind of development to the 
idealistic side of Descartes’ philosophy, 
that the Freethinkers had given to its 
sceptical side, and the Newtonians to its 
mechanical side. 

Berkeley faced the problen boldly. He 
said to the materialists : “ You tell me that 
all the phenomena of nature are resolv- 
able into matter and its affections. I as- 
sent to your statement, and now I put 
to you the further question, ‘What is 
matter?’ In answering this question you 
shall be bound by your own conditions; 
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and I demand, in the terms of the Carte- 
sian axiom, that in turn you give your 
assent only to such conclusions as are per- 
fectly clear and obvious.” 

It is this great argument which is 
worked out in the “Treatise concerning 
the Principles of Human Knowledge,” and 
in those “ Dialogues between Hylas and 
Philonous,” which rank among the most 
exquisite examples of English style, as 
well as among the subtlest of metaphys- 
ical writings; and the final conclusion of 
which is summed up in a passage remark- 
able alike for literary beauty and for calm 
audacity of statement. 


** Some truths there are so near and obvious 
to the mind that a man need only open his eyes 
to see them. Such I take this important one to 
be, viz., that all the choir of heaven and furni- 
ture of the earth —in a word, all those bodies 
which compose the mighty frame of the world 
— have not any substance without a mind; that 
their being is to be perceived or known; that 
consequently, so long as they are not actually 
perceived by me, or do not exist in my mind or 
that of any other created spirit, they must either 
have no existence at all or else subsist in the mind 
of some eternal spirit; it being perfectly unin- 
telligible, and involving all the absurdity of 
abstraction, to attribute to any single part of 
them an existence independent of a spirit.” — 
Treatise concerning the Principles of Human 
Knowledge, Part 1. § 6. 


Doubtless this passage sounds like the 
acine of metaphysical paradox, and we all 
know that “coxcombs vanquished Berke- 
ley with a grin; ” while commonsense folk 
refuted him by stamping on the ground, 
or some such other irrelevant proceding. 
But the key to all philosophy lies in the 
clear apprehension of Berkeley’s problem 
— which is neither more nor less than one 
of the shapes of the greatest of all ques- 
tions, “ What are the limits of our facul- 
ties?” And it is worth any amount of 
trouble to comprehend the exact nature 
of the argument by which Berkeley arrived 
at his results, and to know by one’s own 
knowledge the great truth which he dis- 
covered —that the honest and rigorous 
following up of the argument which leads 
us to materialism, inevitably carries us be- 
yond it. 

Suppose that I accidentally prick my 
finger with a pin. I immediately become 
aware of a condition of my consciousness 
—a feeling which I term pain. I have no 
doubt whatever that the feeling is in my- 
self alone; and if any one were to say 
that the pain I feel is something which in- 
heres in the needle, as one of the qualities 
of the substance of the needle, we should 
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all laugh at the absurdity of the phrase- 
ology. In fact, it is utterly impossible to 
conceive pain except as a state of con- 
sciousness. 

Hence, so far as pain is concerned, it is 
sufficiently obvious that Berkeley’s phrase- 
ology is strictly applicable to our power 
of conceiving its existence —“ its being is 
to be perceived or known,” and “so long as 
it is not actually perceived by me, or does 
not exist in my mind, or that of any other 
created spirit, it must either have no ex- 
istence at all, or else subsist in the mind 
of some eternal spirit.” 

So much for pain. Now let us consider 
an ordinary sensation. Let the point of 
the pin be gently rested upon the skin, and 
I became aware of a feeling or condition 
of consciousness quite different from the 
former— the sensation of what I call 
“touch.” Nevertheless this touch is 
plainly just as much in myself as the pain 
was. I cannot for a moment conceive this 
something which I call touch as existing 
apart from myself, or a being capable of 
the same feeling as myself. And the same 
reasoning applies to all the other simple 
sensations. A moment’s reflection is suffi- 
cient to convince one that the smell, and 
the taste, and the yellowness, of which we 
become aware when an orange is smelt, 
tasted, and seen, are as completely states 
of our consciousness as is the pain which 
arises if the orange happens to be too 
sour. Nor is it less clear that every 
sound is a state of the consciousness of 
him who hears it. If the universe con- 
tained only blind and deaf beings, it is 
impossible for us to imagine but that 
darkness and silence should reign every- 
where. 

It is undoubtedly true, then, of all the 
simple sensations that, as Berkeley says, 
their “esse is percipi” —their being is to 
be “perceived or known.” But that 
which perceives, or knows, is mind or 
spirit; and therefore that knowledge 
which the senses give us is, after all,a 
knowledge of spiritual phenomena. 

All this was explicitly or implicitly ad- 
mitted, and, indeed, insisted upon, by 
Berkeley’s contemporaries, «nd by no one 
more strongly than by Locke, who terms 
smells, tastes, colours, sounds, and the 
like, “secondary qualities,” and observes, 
with respect to these “secondary quali- 
ties,” that “whatever reality we by mis- 
take attribute to them [they] are in truth 
nothing in the objects themselves.” 

And again: “Flame is denominated hot 
and light; snow, white and cold; and 
manna, white and sweet, from the ideas 
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they produce in us; which qualities are 
commonly thought to be the same in these 
bodies; that those ideas are in us, the one 
the perfect resemblance of the other as 
they are in a mirror; and it would by 
most men be judged very extravagant if 
one should say otherwise. And yet he 
that will consider that the same fire that 
at one distance produces in us the sensa- 
tion of warmth, does at a nearer approach 
produce in us the far different sensation 
of pain, ought to bethink himself what 
reason he has to say that his idea of 
warmth, which was produced in him by 
the fire, is actually in the fire; and his 
idea of pain which the same fire produced 
in him in the same way, is not in the fire. 
Why are whiteness and coldness in snow, 
and pain not, when it produces the one 
and the other idea in us; and can do 
neither but by the bulk, figure, number, 
and motion of its solid parts? ” * 

Thus far then materialists and idealists 
are agreed. Locke and Berkeley, and all 
logical thinkers who have succeeded them, 
are of one mind about secondary qualities 
— their being is to be perceived or known 
—their materiality is, in strictness a spir- 
ituality. 

But Locke draws a great distinction be- 
tween the secondary qualities of matter, 
and certain others which he terms “ pri- 
mary qualities.” These are extension, 
figure, solidity, motion and rest, and num- 


ber; and he is as clear that these primary, 


qualities exist independently of the mind, 
as he is that the secondary qualities have 
no such existence. 


*¢The particular bulk, number, figure, and 
motion of the parts of fire and snow are really 
in them, whether any one’s senses perceive 
them or not, and therefore they may be called 
real qualities because they really exist in those 
bodies; but light, heat, whiteness, or coldness, 
are no more really in them than sickness, or 
pain, isin manna. Take away the sensation of 
them; let not the eyes see light or colours, nor 
the ears hear sounds; let the palate not taste, 
nor the nose smell; and all colours, tastes, 
odours and sounds, as they are such particular 
ideas, vanish and cease, and are reduced to 
their causes, i.e. bulk, figure, and motion of 
parts. 

*©18. A piece of manna of sensible bulk is 
able to produce in us the idea of a round or 
square figure; and, by being removed from one 
place to another, the idea of motion. This idea 
of motion represents it as it really is in the 
manna moving; a circle and square are the 
same, whether in idea or existence, in the mind 


* Locke, “Human Understanding,” Book II. 
chap. viii. §§ 14, 15. 
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or in the manna; and thus both motion and 
figure are really in the manna, whether we take 
notice of them or no: this everybody is ready to 
agree to,”’ 


So far as primary qualities are con- 
cerned, then, Locke is as thoroughgoing a 
realist as St. Anselm. In Berkeley, on the 
other hand, we have as complete a repre- 
sentative of the nominalists and coneep- 
tualists—an intellectual descendant of 
Roscellinus and of Abelard. And bya cu- 
rious irony of fate, it is the nominalist who 
is, this time, the champion of orthodoxy, 
and the realist that of heresy. 

Once more let us try to work out 
Berkeley’s principles for ourselves, and in- 
quire what foundation there is for the as- 
sertion that extension, form, solidity, and 
the other “primary qualities,” have an ex- 
istence apart from mind. And for this 
purpose let us recur to our experiment 
with the pin. 

It has been seen that when the finger is 
pricked with a pin, a state of consciousness 
arises which we call pain; and it is ad- 
mitted that this pain is not a something 
which inheres in the pin, but a something 
which exists only in the mind, and has no 
similitude elsewhere. 

But a little attention will show that 
this state of consciousness is accompanied 
by another, which can by no effort be got 
rid of. I not only have the feeling, but 
the feeling is localized. I am just as cer- 
tain that the pain is in my finger, as I am 
that I have it at all. Nor will any effort 
of the imagination enable me to believe 
that the pain is not in my finger. 

And yet nothing is more certain than 
that it is not, and cannot be in the spot in 
which I feel it, nor within a couple of feet 
of that spot. For the skin of the finger is 
connected by a bundle of fine nervous 
fibres, which run up the whole length of 
the arm, with the spinal marrow and 
brain, and we know that the feeling of 
pain caused by the prick of a pin is de- 
pendent on the integrity of those fibres. 
If they be cut through close to the spinal 
cord, no pain will be felt, whatever injury 
is done to the finger; and if the ends 
which remain in connection with the cord 
be pricked, the pain which arises will ap- 
pear to have its seat in the finger just as 
distinctly as before. Nay, if the whole 
arm be cut off, the pain which arises from 
pricking the nerve stump will appear to be 
seated in the fingers, just as if they were 
still connected with the body. 

It is perfectly obvious, therefore, that 
the localization of the pain at the surface 





of the body is an act of the mind. It is an 
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extradition of that consciousness, which has 
its seat in the brain, to a definite point of 
the body — which takes place without our 
volition, and may give rise to ideas which 
are contrary to fact. We might call this 
extradition of consciousness a reflex feel- 
ing, just as we speak of a movement 


which is excited apart from, or’ contrary ! 
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as easy for me to imagine that redness 
may exist apart from a visual sense, as it 
is to suppose that co-existence, number, 
and distance can have any existence apart 
from the mind of which they are ideas. 
Thus it seems clear that the existence 
of some, at any rate, of Locke’s primary 
qualities of matter, such as number and 


to, our volition, as a reflex: motion. Lo-; extension, apart from mind, is as utterly 
cality is no more in the pin than pain is ; | unthinkable as the existence of colour and 
of the former, as of the latter, it is true , sound under like circumstances. 


that “its being is to be perceived,” and 


Will the others, namely, figure, motion 


that its existence apart from a thinking | and rest, and solidity, withstand a similar 


mind is not conceivable. 


criticism ? I think not. For all these, 


The foregoing reasoning will be in no) like the foregoing, are perceptions by the 
way affected, if, instead of pricking the | mind of the relations of two or more sensa- 


finger, the point of the pin rests gently 
against it, so as to give rise merely to a 
tactile sensation. The tactile sensation is 
referred outwards to the point touched, 
and seems to exist there. But it is certain 
that it is not and cannot be there really, 
because the brain is the sole seat of con- 
sciousness ; and, further, because evidence, 
as strong as that in favour of the sensa- 
tion being in the finger, can be brought 
forward in support of propositions which 
are manifestly absurd. 

For example, the hairs and nails are ut- 
terly devoid of sensibility, as every one 
knows. Nevertheless, if the ends of the 
nails or hairs are touched, ever so lightly, 
we feel that they are touched, and the sen- 
sation seems to be situated in the nails or 
hairs. Nay more, if a walking-stick a 
yard long is held firmly by the handle and 
the other end is touched, the tactile sensa- 
tion, which is a state of our own conscious- 
ness, is unhesitatingly referred to the end 
of the stick; and yet no one will say that 
it is there. 

Let us now suppose that, instead of one 
pin’s point resting against the end of my 
finger, there are two. Each of these can 
be known to me, as we have seen, only as 
a state of a thinking mind, referred out- 
wards, or localized. But the existence of 
these two states, somehow or other, gener- 
ates in my mind a host of new ideas, 
which did not make their appearance 
when only one state was present. 

For example, I get the ideas of co-exist- 
ence, of number, of distance, and of rela- 
tive place or direction. But all these 
ideas are ideas of relations, and imply the 
existence of something which perceives 
those relations. Ifa tactile sensation is a 
state of the mind, and if the localization 
of that sensation is an act of the mind, 
how is it conceivable that a relation be- 
tween two localized sensations should exist 
apart from the mind ? It is, I confess, quite 
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tions to one another. If distance and 
place are inconceivable, in the absence of 
the mind of which they are ideas, the inde- 
pendent existence of figure, which is the 
limitation of distance, and of motion, 
which is change of place, must be equally 
inconceivable. Solidity requires more 
particular consideration, as it is a term 
applied to two very different things, the 
one of which is solidity of form, or geomet- 
rical solidity; while the other is solidity 
of substance, or mechanical solidity. 

If those motor nerves of a man by which 
volitions are converted into motion were 
all paralyzed, and if sensation remained 
only in. the palm of his hand (which is a 
conceivable case), he would still be able to 
attain to clear notions of extension, figure, 
number, and motion, by attending to the 
states of consciousness which might be 
aroused by the contact of bodies with the 
sensory surface of the palm. But it does 
not appear that such a person could arrive 
at any conception of geometrical solidity. 
For that which does not come in contact 
with the sensory surface is non-existent 
for the sense of touch; and a solid body, 
impressed upon the palm of the hand, 
gives rise only to the notion of the exten- 
sion of that particular part of the body 
which is in contact with the skin. 

Nor is it possible that the idea of out- 
ness (in the sense of discontinuity with 
the sentient body) could be attained by 
such a person, for, as we have seen, every 
tactile sensation is referred to a point 
either of the natural sensory surface itself, 
or of some solid in continuity with that sur- 
face. Hence it would appear that the 
conception of the difference between the 
Ego and the non-Ego could not be at- 
tained by a man thus situated. His feel- 
ings would be his universe, and his tactile 
sensations his “mcenia mundi.” Time 
would exist for him as for us, but space 
would have only two dimensions. 




















But now remove the paralysis from 
the motor apparatus, and give the palm 
of the hand of our imaginary man per- 
fect freedom to move, so as to be able to 
gilde in all directions over the bodies with 
which it is in contact. Then with the 
consciousness of that mobility, the notion 
of space of three dimensions — which is 
“ Raum,” or “room” to move with perfect 
freedom —is at once given. But the 
notion that the tactile surface itself 
moves, cannot be given by touch alone, 
which is competent. to testify only to the 
fact of change of place, not to its cause. 
The idea of the motion of the tactile sur- 
face, could not, in fact, be attained, unless 
the idea of change of place were accom- 
panied by some state of consciousness, 
which does not exist when the tactile sur- 
face is immovable. This state of con- 
sciousness is what is termed the muscular 
sense, and its existence is very easily 
demonstrable. 

Suppose the back of my hand to rest 
upon a table, and a sovereign to rest upon 
the upturned palm, I at once acquire a 
notion of extension, and of the limit of 
that extension. The impression made by 
the circular piece of gold is quite different 
from ‘that which would be made by a 
triangular, or a square, piece of the same 
size, and thereby I arrive at the notion of 
figure. Moreover, if the sovereign slides 
over the palm, I acquire a distinct con- 
ception of change of place and motion, 
and of the direction of that motion. For 
as the sovereign slides, it affects new 
nerve-endings, and gives rise to new states 
of consciousness. Each of them is defi- 
nitely and separately localized by a reflex 
act of the mind, which, at the same time, 
becomes aware of the difference between 
two successive localizations; and there- 
fore of change of place, which is motion. 

If, while the sovereign lies on the hand, 
the latter being kept quite steady, the 
fore-arm is gradually and slowly raised; 
the tactile sensations, with all their accom- 

animents, remain exactly as they were. 

ut at the same time something new is 
introduced; namely, the sense of effort. 
If I try to discover where this sense of 
effort seems to be, I find myself somewhat 
perplexed at first; but if I hold the fore- 
arm in position long enough, I become 
aware of an obscure sense of fatigue, 
which is apparently seated either in the 
muscles of the arm, or in the integument 
directly over them. The fatigue seems to 
be related to the sense of effort, in much 
the same way as the bape which super- 
venes upon the original sense of contact, 
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when a pin is slowly pressed against the 
skin, is related to touch. 

A little attention will show that this 
sense of effort accompanies every mus- 
cular contraction by which the limbs, or 
other parts of the body, are moved. By 
its agency the fact of their movement is 
known; while the direction of the motion 
is given by the accompanying tactile sen- 
sations. And, in consequence of the 
incessant association of the muscular and 
the tactile sensations, they become so 
fused together that they are often con- 
founded under the same name. 

If freedom to move in all directions 
is the very essence of that conception 
of space of three dimensions which we 
obtain by the sense of touch; and if that 
freedom to move is really another name 
for the feeling of unopposed effort, accom- 
panied by that of change of place, it is 
surely impossible to conceive of such space 
as having existence apart from that which 
is conscious of effort ! 

But it may be said that we derive our 
conception of space of three dimensions 
not only from touch, but from vision; 
that if we do not feel things actually out- 
side us, at any rate we see them. And 
it was exactly this difficulty which pre- 
sented itself to Berkeley at the outset of 
his speculations. He met it, with charac- 
teristic boldness, by denying that we do 
see things outside us; and, with no less 
characteristic ingenuity, by devising that 
“New Theory of Vision” which has met 
with wider acceptance than any of his 
views, though it has been the subject of 
continual controversies.* 

In the “Principles of Human Knowl- 
edge,” Berkeley himself tells us how he 
was led to those views which he published 
in the “Essay towards the New Theory 
of Vision.” 


** Tt will be objected that we see things actu- 
ally without, or at a distance from us: and 
which consequently do not exist in the mind; it 
being absurd that those things which are seen 
at the distance of several miles, should be as 
near to us as our own thoughts. In answer to 
this, I desire it may be considered that in a 
dream we do oft perceive things as existing at a 
great distance off, and yet, for all that, those 
things are acknowledged to have their existence 
only in the mind. 


* T have not y eed alluded to the writings 


of Bailey, Mill, Abbott, and others, on this vexed 
question, not use I have failed to study them 
carefully, but because this is not a convenient occa- 
sion for controversial discussion. Those who are 
acquainted with the subject, however, will observe 
that the view I have taken agrees substantially with 
that of Mr. Bailey. 
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*¢ But for the fuller clearing of this point, it 
may be worth while to consider how it is that 
we perceive distance and things placed at a 
distance by sight. For that we should in truth 
see external space and bodies actually existing 
in it, some nearer, others further off, seems to 
carry with it some opposition to what hath been 
said of their existing nowhere without the 
mind. The consideration of this difficulty it 
was that gave birth to my ‘ Essay towards the 
New Theory of Vision,’ which was published not 
long since, wherein it is shown that distance or 
outuess is neither immediately of itself per- 
ceived by sight, nor yet apprehended or judged 
of by lines and angles or anything that hath any 
necessary connection with it; but that it is only 
suggested to our thoughts by certain visible 
ideas and sensations attending vision, which, in 
their own nature, have no manner of similitude 
or relation either with distance, or with things 
placed at a distance; but by a connection taught 
us by experience, they come to signify and sug- 
gest them to us, after the same manner that 
words of any language suggest the ideas they 
are made to stand for; insomuch that a man 
born blind and afterwards made to see, would 
not, at first sight, think the things he saw to 
be without his mind or at any distance from 
him,” 

The key-note of the Essay to which 
Berkeley refers in this passage is to be 
found in an italicized paragraph of section 
127. 


** The extensions, figures, and motions per- 
ceived by sight are specifically distinct from 
the ideas of touch called by the same names ; 
nor is there any such thing as an idea or kind 
of idea common to both senses.” 


It will be observed that this proposi- 
tion expressly declares that extension, 
figure, and motion, and consequently dis- 
tance, are immediately perceived by sight 
as well as by touch; but that visual dis- 
tance, extension, figure, and motion, are 
totally different in quality from the ideas 
of the same name obtained through the 
sense of touch. And other passages leave 
no doubt that such was Berkeley’s mean- 
ing. Thus in the 112th section of the 
same Essay, he carefully defines the two 
kinds of distance, one visual, the other 
tangible. 

** By the distance between any two points 
nothing more is meant than the number of in- 
termediate points. If the given points are vis- 
ible, the distance between them is marked out 
by the number of interjacent visible points; if 
they are tangible, the distance between them is 
a line consisting of tangible points.” 


Again, there are two sorts of magnitude 
or extension :— 


‘*Tt has been shown that there are two sorts 
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of objects apprehended by sight, each whereof 
has its distinct magnitude or extension: the one 
properly tangible, i.e. to be perceived and 
measured by touch, and not immediately falling 
under the sense of seeing; the other properly 
and immediately visible, by mediation of which 
the former is brought into view.’? — § 55. 


But how are we to reconcile these pas- 
sages with others which will be perfectly 
familiar to every reader of the “New 
Theory of Vision”? As, for example :— 


**Tt is, I think, agreed by all, that distance 
of a and immediately, cannot be seen.”? — 
§ 2. 
** Space or distance, we have shown, is no 
ere the object of sight than of hearing.’’ 
— § 130. 

** Distance is in its own nature imperceptible, 
and yet it is perceived by sight. It remains, 
therefore, that it is brought into view by 
means of some other idea, that is itself immedi- 
ately perceived in the act of vision.”? — § 11. 

‘* Distance or external space.’? — § 155. 


The explanation is quite simple, and 
lies in the fact that Berkeley uses the 
word “distance ” in three senses. Some- 
times he employs it to denote visible dis- 
tance, and then he restricts it to distance 
in two dimensions, or simple extension. 
Sometimes he means tangible distance in 
two dimensions; but most commonly he 
intends to signify tangible distance in the 
third dimension. And it is in this sense 
that he employs “ distance ” as the equiva- 
lent of “space.” Distance in two dimen- 
sions is, for Berkeley, not space, but ex- 
tension. By taking a pencil and inter- 

olating the words “visible” and “ tangi- 

le” before “distance ” wherever the con- 
text renders them necessary, Berkeley’s 
statements may be made perfectly con- 
sistent; though he has not always extri- 
cated himself from the entanglement 
caused by his own loose phraseology, 
which rises to a climax in the last ten sec- 
tions of the “ Theory of Vision,” in which 
he endeavours to prove that a pure intelli- 
gence able to see, but devoid of the sense 
of touch, could have no idea of a plane 
figure. Thus he says in section 156 : — 


‘* All that is properly perceived by the visual 
faculty amounts to no more than colours with 
their variations and different proportions of 
light and shade; but the perpetual mutability 
and fleetingness of those immediate objects of 
sight render them incapable of being managed 
after the manner of geometrical figures, nor is 
it in any d useful that they should. It is 
true there be divers of them perceived at once, 
and more of some and less of others; but accu- 
rately to compute their magnitude, and assign 
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precise determinate proportions between things 
so variable and inconstant, if we suppose it 
sible to be done, must yet be a very trifling and 
insignificant labour.”’ 


If, by this, Berkeley means that, by 
vision alone, a straight line cannot be 
distinguished from a curved one, a circle 
from a square, a long line from a short 
one, a large angle from a small one, his 
position is surely absurd in itself and 
contradictory to his own previously cited 
admissions; if he only means, on the other 
hand, that his pure spirit could not get 
very far on in his geometry, it may be 
true or not; but it is in contradiction with 
his previous assertion, that such a pure 
spirit could never attain to know as much 
as the first elements of plane geometry. 

Another source of confusion, which 
arises out of Berkeley’s insufficient ex- 
actness in the use of language, is to be 
found in what he says about solidity in 
discussing Molyneux’s problem, whether 
aman born blind, and having learned to 
distinguish between a cube and a sphere, 
could, on receiving his sight, tell the one 
from the other by vision. Berkeley agrees 
with Locke that he could not, and adds 
the following reflection :— 


** Cube, sphere, table are words he has known 
applied to things perceivable by touch, but to 
things perfectly intangible he never knew them 
applied. ‘Those words in their wonted applica- 
tion always marked out to his mind bodies or 
solid things which were perceived by the resist- 
ance they gave. But there is no solidity, no 
resistance or protrusion perceived by sight.”’ 


Here “solidity” means resistance to 
pressure, which is apprehended by the 
muscular sense; but when in section 154 
Berkeley says of his pure intelligence — 


** It is certain that the aforesaid intelligence 
could have no idea of a solid or quantity of three 
dimensions, which follows from its not having 
any idea of distance ’? — 


he refers to that notion of solidity which 
may be obtained by the tactile sense, 
without the addition of any notion of 
resistance in the solid object; as, for 
example, when the finger passes lightly 
over the surface of a billiard ball. 

Yet another source of difficulty in clear- 
ly understanding Berkeley arises out of 
his use of the word “ outness.” In speak- 
ing of touch he seems to employ it indif- 
ferently, both for the localization of a 
tactile sensation in the sensory surface, 
which we really obtain through touch; 
and for the notion of corporeal separation, 
which is attained by the association of 
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muscular and tactile sensations. In speak- 


pos-/ing of sight, on the other hand, Berkeley 


employs “outness” to denote corporeal 
separation. 

en due allowance is made for the 
occasional looseness and ambiguity of 
Berkeley’s terminology, and the acces- 
sories are weeded out of the essential parts 
of his famous Essay, his views may, I be- 
lieve, be fairly and accurately summed up 
in the following propositions : — 

1. The sense of touch gives rise to 
ideas of extension, figure, magnitude, and 
motion. 

2. The sense of touch gives rise to 
the idea of “outness,” in the sense of 
localization. 

3. The sense of touch gives rise to the 
idea of resistance, and thence to that of 
solidity, in the sense of impenetrability. 

4. The sense of touch gives rise to the 
idea of “ outness,” in the sense of distance 
in the third dimension, and thence to that 
of space, or geometrical solidity. 

5. The sense of sight gives rise to ideas 
of extension of figure, magnitude, and 
motion. 

6. The sense of sight does not give 
rise to the idea of “outness,” in the sense 
of distance in the third dimension, nor to 
that of geometrical solidity, no visual idea 
appearing to be without the mind, or at 
any distance off (S$ 43, 50). 

7. The sense of sight does not give rise 
to the idea of mechanical solidity. 

8. There is no likeness whatever be- 
tween the tactile ideas called extension, 
figure, magnitude and motion, and the 
visual ideas which go by the same names; 
nor are any ideas common to the two 
senses. 

9. When we think we see objects at 
a distance, what really happens is, that 
the visual picture suggests that the object 
seen has tangible distance; we confound 
the strong belief in the tangible distance 
of the object with actual sight of its dis- 
tance. 

10. Visual ideas, therefore, constitute 
a kind of language, by which we are 
informed of the tactile ideas which will or 
may-arise in us. 

Taking these propositions into con- 
sideration seriatim, it may be assumed 
that every one wild assent to the first and 
second; and that for the third and fourth 
we have only to include the muscular 
sense under the name of sense of touch, as 
Berkeley did, in order to make it quite 
accurate. Nor is it intelligible to me that 
any one should explicitly deny the truth 
of the fifth proposition, though some of 
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Berkeley’s supporters, less careful than 
himself, have done so. Indeed, it must be 
confessed that it is only grudgingly, and 
as it were against his will, that Berkeley 
admits that we obtain ideas of extension, 
figure, and magnitude by pure vision, and 
that he more than half retracts the ad- 
mission; while he absolutely denies that 
sight gives us any notion of outness in 
either sense of the word, and even declares 
that “no proper visual idea appears to be 
without the mind, or at any distance off.” 
By “proper visual ideas,” Berkeley de- 
notes colours, and light, and shade; and, 
therefore, he affirms that colours do not 
appear to be at any distance from us. 
I confess that this assertion appears to 
me to be utterly unaccountable. I have 
made endless experiments on this point, 
and by no effort of the imagination can I 
persuade myself, when looking at a colour, 
that the colour is in my mind, and not at a 
“distance off,” though of course I know 
perfectly well, as a matter of reason, that 
colour is subjective. It is like looking at 
the sun. setting, and trying to persuade 
oneself that the earth appears to move 
and not the sun, a feat I have never been 
able to accomplish. Even when the eyes 
are shut, the darkness of which one is 
conscious, carries with it the notion of out- 
ness. One looks, so to speak, into a dark 
space. Common language expresses the 
common experience of mankind in this 
matter. A man will say that a smell! is 
in his nose, a taste in his mouth, a singing 
in his ears, a creeping or a warmth in his 
skin; but if he is jaundiced, he does not 
say that he has yellow in his eyes, but 
that everything looks yellow; and if he is 
troubled with musce volitantes, he says, 
not that he has specks in his eyes, but 
that he sees elle dancing before his 
eyes. In fact, it appears to me that it is 
the special peculiarity of visual sensations, 
that they invariably give rise to the idea 
of remoteness, and that Berkeley’s dictum 
ought to be reversed. For I think that 
any one who interrogates his consciousness 
care“uly will find that “every proper 
visual idea” appears to be without the 
mind and at a distance off. 

Not only does every visible appear to 
be remote, but it has a position in exter- 
nal space, just as a tangible appears to be 
superficial and to have a determinate po- 
sition on the surface of the body. Every 
visible, in fact, appears (approximately) to 
be situated upon a line drawn from it to 
the point of the retina on which its image 
falls. It is referred outwards, in the gen- 
eral direction of the pencil of light by 





which it is rendered visible, just as, in the 
experiment with the stick, the tangible is 
referred outwards to the end of the stick. 

It is for this reason that an object, 
viewed with both eyes, is seen single and 
not double. Two distinct images are 
formed, but each image is referred to that 
point at which the two optic axes inter- 
sect; consequently, the two images exact- 
ly cover one another, and appear as com- 
pletely one as any other two exactly sim- 
ilar superimposed images would be. And 
it is for the same reason, that, if the ball 
of the eye is pressed upon at auy point, a 
— of light appears apparently outside 
the eye, and in a region exactly opposite 
to that in which the pressure is made. 

But while it seems to me that there is 
no reason to doubt that the extradition of 
sensation is more complete in the case of 
the eye than in that of the skin, and that 
corporeal distinctness, and hence space, 
are directly suggested by vision, it is 
another, and a much more difficult ques- 
tion, whether the notion of geometrical 
solidity is attainable by pure vision; that 
is to say, by a single eye, all the parts of 
which are immoveable. However this 
may be, for an absolutely fixed eye, I con- 
ceive there can be no doubt in the case of 
an eye that is moveable and capable of 
adjustment. For, with the moveable eye, 
the muscular sense comes into play in ex- 
actly the same way as in the moveable hand, 
and the notion of change of place, plus the 
sense of effort, gives rise to a conception 
of visual space, which runs exactly paraliel 
with that of tangible space. When two 
moveable eyes are present, the notion of 
space of three dimensions is obtained in 
the same way as itis by the two hands, 
but with much greater precision. 

And if, to take a case similar to one 
already assumed, we suppose a man de- 
prived of every sense except vision, and of 
all motion except that of his eyes, it sure- 
ly cannot be doubted that he would have 
a perfect conception of space; and indeed 
a much more perfect conception than he 
who possessed touch alone without vision. 
But of course our touchless man would be 
devoid of any notion of resistance; and 
hence space, for him, would be altogether 
geometrical and devoid of body. 

And here another curious consideration 
arises, what likeness, if any, would there 
be between the visual space of the one 
man, and the tangible space of the other? 

Berkeley, as we have seen (in the eighth 
proposition), declares that there is no 
likeness between the ideas given by sight 
and those given by touch; and one cui- 
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not but agree with him, so long as the 
term ideas is restricted to mere sensations. 
Obviously, there is no more likeness be- 
tween the feel of a surface and the colour 
of it, than there is between its colour and 
its smell. All simple sensations, derived 
from different senses, are incommensurable 


with one another, and only gradations ! 
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of interposition of units of sensibility, or 


‘minima sensibilia, is an id2a common to the 


two. And whether I see a point move 
across the field of vision towards another 
point, or feei the like motion, the idea of 
the gradual diminution of the number of 
sensible units between the two points 
appears to me to be common to both kinds 


of their own intensity are comparable. | of motion. 


And thus so far as the primary facts of 


Hence I conceive that, though ‘it be true 


sensation go, visual figure and tactile | that there is no likeness between the pri- 
figure, visual magnitude and tactile mag-| mary feelings given by sight and those 
nitude, visual motion and tactile motion, ; given by touch, yet there is a complete 
are truly unlike, and have no common likeness between the secondary feelings 
term. But when Berkeley goes further | aroused by each sense. 


than this, and declares that there are no 


Indeed, if it were not so, how could 


“ideas ” common to the “ideas” of touch: Logic, which deals with those forms of 


and those of sight, it appears to me that 
he has fallen into a great error, and one 
which is the chief source of his paradoxes 
about geometry. 

Berkeley in fact employs the word 
“idea” in this instance to denote two 
totally different classes of feelings, or 
states of consciousness. For these may 
be divided into two groups, the primary 
feelings, which exist in themselves and 
without relation to any other, such as 
pleasure and pain, desire, and the simple 
sensations obtained through the sensory 
organs ; and the secondary feelings, which 
express those relations of primary feelings 
which are perceived by the mind ; and the 
existence of which, therefore, implies the 
pre-existence of at least two of the pri- 
mary feelings. Such are likeness and un- 
likeness in quality, quantity, or form; suc- 
cession and contemporaneity; contiguity 
and distance; cause and effect; motion 
and rest. 

Now it is quite true that there is no like- 
ness between the primary feelings which 
are grouped under sight and touch; but 
it appears to me wholly untrue, and in- 
deed absurd, to affirm that there is no 
likeness between the secondary feelings 
which express the relations of the pri- 
mary ones. 

The relation of succession perceived be- 
tween the visible taps of a hammer, is, to 
my mind, exactly like the relation of suc- 
cession between the tangible taps; the 
unlikeness between red and blue is a men- 
tal phenomenon of the same order as the 
unlikeness between rough and smooth. 
Two points visibly distant are so, because 
one or more units of visible length _— 
ma visibilia) are interposed between them; 
and as two points tangibly distant are so, 
because one or more units of tangible 
length (minima tangibilia) are interposed 
between them, it is clear that the notion 





thought which are applicable to every 
kind of subject-matter, be possible? How 
could numerical proportion be as true 
of visibilia as of tangibilia, unless there 
were some ideas common to the two? 
And to come directly to the heart of the 
matter, is there any more difference be- 
tween the relations between tangible sen- 
sations which we call place and direction, 
and those between visible sensations which 
go by the same name, than there is be- 
tween those relations of tangible and vis- 
ible sensations which we call succession ? 
And if there be none, why is Geometry 
not just as much a matter of visibilia as of 
tangibilia ? 

Moreover, as a matter of fact, it is cer- 
tain that the muscular sense is so closely 
connected with both the visual and the 
tactile senses, that, by the ordinary laws 
of association, the ideas which it suggests 
must needs be common to both. 

From what has been said it will follow 
that the ninth proposition falls to the 
ground; and that vision, combined with 
the muscular sensations produced by the 
movement of the eyes, gives us as complete 
a notion of corporeal separation and of dis- 
tance in the third dimension of space, as 
touch, combined with the muscular sensa- 
tions produced by the movements of the 
hand, does. The tenth proposition seems 
to contain a perfectly true statement, but 
it is only half the truth. It is no doubt 
true that our visual ideas are a kind of 
language by which we are informed of the 
tactile ideas which may or will arise in us; 
but this is true, more or less, of every sense 
in regard toevery other. IfI put my hand 
in my pocket, the tactile ideas which I re- 
ceive prophesy quite accurately what I 
shall ‘see — whether a bunch of keys or 
half-a-crown — when I pull it out again; 
and the tactile ideas are, in this case, the 
language which informs me of the visual 
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idvas which will arise. So with the other 
senses: olfactory ideas tell me I shall find 
the tactile and visual phenomena called 
violets, if I look for them; taste tells me 
that what I am tasting will, if I look at it, 
have the form of a clove; and hearing 
warns me of what I shall, or may, see and 
touch, every minute of my life. 

But while the “ New Theory of Vision” 
cannot be considered to possess much 
value in relation to the immediate object 
its author had in view, it had a vastly im- 
portant influence in directing attention to 
the real complexity of many of those 
phenomena of sensation, which appear at 
first to be simple. And even if Berkeley 
was, a3 I imagine he was, quite wrong in 
supposing that we do not see space, the 
contrary doctrine makes quite as strongly 
for his general view, that space can be con- 
ceived only as something thought by a mind. 

The last of Locke’s “ primary qualities ” 
which remain to be considered is mechani- 
eal solidity or impenetrability. But our 
conception of this is derived from the 
sense of resistance to our own effort, or 
active force, which we meet with, in asso- 
ciation with sundry tactile or visual pheno- 
nomena; and, undoubtedly, active force is 
inconceivable except as a state of con- 
sciousness. This may sound paradoxical ; 
but let any one try to realize what he 
means by the mutual attraction of two 
particles, and I think he will find, either, 
that he conceives them simply as moving 
towards one another at a certain rate, in 
which case he only pictures motion to him- 
self, and leaves force aside; or, that he 
conceives each particle to be animated by 
something like his own volition, and to be 
pulling as he would pull. And I suppose 
that this difficulty of thinking force ex- 
cept as something comparable to volition, 
lies at the bottom of Leibnitz’s doctrine 
of monads, to say nothing of Schopen- 
hauer’s “We't als Wille und Vorstel- 
lung ;” while the opposite difficulty of con- 
ceiving force to be anything like volition, 
drives another school of thinkers into the 
denial of any connection, save that of suc- 
cession, between cause and effect. 


To sum up. If the materialist affirms 
that the universe and all its phenomena 
are resolvable into matter and motion, 
Berkeley replies, True ; but what you call 
matter and motion are known to us only 
as forms of consciousness; their being is 
to be conceived or known; and the ex- 
istence of a state of consciousness, apart 
from a thinking mind, is a contradiction in 
terms. 
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I conceive that this reasoning is irre- 
fragable. And therefore, if I were obliged 
to choose between absolute materialism 
and absolute idealism, I should feel com- 
pelled to accept the latter alternative. 
And indeed, upon this point Locke does, 
practically, go as far in the direction of 
idealism as Berkeley, when he admits that 
“the simple ideas we receive from sensa- 
tion and reflection are the boundaries of 
our thoughts, beyond which the mind, 
whatever efforts it would make, is not able 
to advance one jot.”— Book II. chap. 
xxiii. § 29. 

But Locke adds, “ Nor can it make any 
discoveries when it would pry into the na- 
ture and hidden causes of these ideas.” 

Now, from this proposion, the thorough 
materialists dissent as much, on the one 
hand, as Berkeley does, upon the other 
hand. 

The thorough materialist asserts that 
there is a something which he calls the 
“substance” of matter; that this some- 
thing is the cause of all phenomena, 
whether material or mental; that it is self- 
existent and eternal and so forth. 

Berkeley, on the contrary, asserts with 
equal confidence that there is no sub- 
stance of matter, but only a substance of 
mind, which he terms spirit; that there 
are two kinds of spiritual substance, the 
one eternal and uncreated, the substance 
of the Deity, the other created, and, once 
created, naturally eternal; that the uni- 
verse, as known to created spirits, has no 
being in itself, but is the result of the ac- 
tion of the substance of the Deity on the 
substance of those spirits. 

In contradiction to which bold assertion, 
Locke affirms that we simply know noth- 
ing about substance of any kind.* 


**So that if any one will examine himself 
concerning his notion of pure substance in gen- 
eral, he will find he has no other idea of it at 
all, but only a supposition of he knows not what 
support of such qualities, which are capable of 
producing simple ideas in us, which qualities 
are commonly called accidents. 

‘* Tf any one should be asked, what is the sub- 
ject wherein colour or weight inheres ? he would 
have nothing to say but the solid extended 
parts; and if he were demanded what is it that 
solidity and extension inhere in? he would not 
be in much better case than the Indian before 
mentioned, who, urging that the world was sup- 


* Berkeley virtually makes the same confession of 
ignorance, when he admits that we can have no 
idea or notion of a spirit (‘Principles of Human 
Knowledge,”’ § 138); and the way in which he tries 
to escape the conseqences of this admission, is a 
splendid example of the floundering of a mired lo- 

cian, 
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ported by a great elephant, was asked what the 
elephant rested on? to which his answer was, a 
great tortoise. But being again pressed to know 
what gave support to the broad-backed tortoise, 
replied, something, he knew not what. And 
thus here, as in all other cases when we use 
words without having clear and distinct ideas, 
we talk like children, who, being questioned 
what such a thing is, readily give this satisfac- 
tory answer, that is something; which in truth 
signifies no more when so used either by chil- 
dren or men, but that they know not what, and 
that the thing they pretend to talk and know of 
is what they have no distinct idea of at all, and 
are, 80, perfectly ignorant of it and in the dark. 
The idea, then, we have, to which we give the 
general name substance, being nothing but the 
supposed but unknown support of those quali- 
ties we find existing, which we imagine cannot 
exist sine re substante, without something to 
support them, we call that support substantia, 
which, according to the true import of the word, 
is, in plain English, standing under or uphold- 
ing.”’ * 

I cannot but believe that the judgment 
of Locke is that which philosophy will ac- 
cept as her final decision. 

Suppose that a piano were conscious of 
sound, and ef nothing else? It would be- 
come acquainted with a system of nature 
entirely composed of sounds, and the laws 
of nature would be the laws of melody 
and of harmony. It might acquire endless 
ideas of likeness and unlikeness, of succes- 
sion, of similarity and dissimilarity, but it 
could attain to no conception of space, of 
distance or of resistance; or of figure or 
of motion. 

The piano might then reason thus: All 
my knowledge consists of sounds and the 
perception of the relations of sounds ; 
now the being of sound is to be heard; 
and it is inconceivable that the existence 
of the sounds I know, should depend upon 
any other existence than that of the mind 
of a hearing being. 

This would be quite as good reason- 
ing as Berkeley’s and very sound and use- 
ful, so far as it defines the limits of the 
piano’s faculties. But for all that, pianos 
have an existence quite apart from sounds, 
and the auditory consciousness of our 
speculative piano would be dependent, in 
the first place, on the existence of a “sub- 
stance” of brass, wood, and iron, and, in 
the second, on that of a musician. But of 
neither of these conditions of the exist- 
ence of his consciousness would the pheno- 
mena of that consciousness afford him the 
slightest hint. 


* sa Faas Understanding.” Book II. 


chap. xxiii. § 
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So that, while it is the summit of human 
wisdom to learn the limit of our faculties, 
it may be wise to recollect that we have 
no more right to make denials, than to put 
forth affirmatives about what lies beyond 
that limit. Whether either mind, or 
matter, have a “substance” or not, is a 
problem which we are incompetent to dis- 
cuss; and it is just as likely that the 
common notions about the matter should 
be correct as any others. Indeed, Berke- 
ley himself makes Philonous wind up his 
discussions with Hylas, in a couple of sen- 
tences which aptly express this conclu- 
sion :— 


** You see, Hylas, the water of yonder foun- 
tain, how it is forced upwards in a round col- 
umn to a certain height, at which it breaks and 
falls back into the basin from whence it rose; its 
ascent as well as its descent proceeding from the 
same uniform law or principle of gravitation. 
Just so, the same principles which, at first 
view, lead to scepticism, pursued to a certain 
point, bring men back to common sense.”? ! 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
AN AFRICAN HAREEM. 


I once travelled with Dr. Livingstone, 
and with him visited Johanna, one of the 
Comoro Islands, which lie between the 
northern extreme of Madagascar and the 
African coast. The voyage to Johanna 
was not a pleasant one: fever clung to us, 
fuel failed us, the ship sailed badly, and 
through an oversight on the part of the 
officer then in charge of the Pioneer, the 
tanks had not been replenished before we 
left the river Rovumah, and we had tapped 
our last cask of water before we arrived at 
our destination. 

When we first sighted Johanna it seemed 
like a huge pyramid enveloped in a purple 
haze, and floating on the sun-burnished 
ocean; but as we drew nearer we saw that, 
like most islands of volcanic origin, it was 
wild and broken in outline, and that its 
surface was everywhere varied by hill and 
valley, cliff and chasm, gentle slope and 
irregular plateau. Although in the lati- 
tude of perpetual summer, Johanna is 
clothed with an everlasting verdure. The 
highest summit, 6,000 feet above the sea, 
is ever green with the bramble, the creep- 
ing vine, and other plants which find life 
in the moist and soil-filled crevices. The 
lower altitudes are rich with a most luxu- 
riant vegetation. The plateaus are “florid 
with an unfading prime.” And in many 
of the deeper valleys, so dense is the 
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canopy of foliage spread by huge trees and 
= shrubs which hang on their 

ranches, that the sunbeams never enter 
to disperse the mists of the morning. In 
these shades the birds seek shelter from 
the heat of noon-tide, and reptiles and 
insects, which love damp places, and hate 
the sun, find their abodes. This unceas- 
ing fertility is owing to the clouds which 
here shed a constant moisture on the hill- 
tops, and feed streams which rush and roar 
along the steep and rugged water-courses, 
and wind through the lower valleys with 
slower pace and softer music, until they 
enter the tropical sea. Seed-time and 
harvest, therefore, are constantly united, 
and fruitful summer presides over the 
whole year. ; 

Johanna is dominated by a race of Arabs 
which claims to have supplied Eastern 
Africa with most of its petty potentates. 
The King of Johanna is the lord and mas- 
ter of about 10,000 souls, of whom all but 
a tithe are Africans and slaves. It is the 
policy of Great Britain to maintain the in- 
dependence of the King of Johanna, and 
other little sovereigns, against the designs 
of those who covet territory in these parts 
of the world; had it not been for this, 
Johanna would long since have passed into 
the possession of the French. 

We did not make for Muzumudu, the 
capital, but for Pomoney, a village on the 
western side of the island, where there is 
a small but safe harbour joined by the 
coral reef, and where lived an Englishman, 
who was then British Consul for the 
Comoros, but whose principal occupation 
was the cultivation of sugar. Our little 
ship glided into the harbour, and we let 
go our anchor just as the last glow of the 
sun passed away from the hills, and the 
stars began to shine through the orange- 
tinted sky. Then there came on board 
two Arabs, who wore grand apparel, who 
carried swords with richly ornamented 
hilts and scabbards, who were high in posi- 
tion amongst the great men of the island, 
and who were anxious for the privilege 
’ and profit of washing our soiled linen and 
replenishing our larder. The slave-trade 
was, in all probability, their natural occu- 

ation, but that had but lately been rudely 
interfered with by our cruisers; and so 
these two worthies, cut-throats ingrain 
they looked to be, were reduced to the 
— employment of bidding one against 
the other for the advantage of our patron- 
age. 


After a fashion they both spoke 
English, for Johanna has been a rendez- 
vous for British ships for many years, and 
the English language is one of the most 
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eneral accomplishments of its inhabitants. 
Said one of these men to me, “Listen. 
Have nothing with that man” (his rival 
for our favours). “His woman kill your 
shirt, beat it to pieces. He give you meat 
no good—oldcow. He sell you bad milk, 
bad eggs, bad banana, bad orange, bad 
cocoanut, —all things bad. He make pay 
very much. Listen. My woman wash 
shirt good. Me sell meat, everything, all 
good, all for little money. Say finish?” 

“Finish ”—the word with which they 
close a bargain—I did not say, and he 
turned from me in unconcealed digust. 
A few minutes afterwards the other fellow 
preferred his claims. Said he, “That man 
no gdod. He lie, he cheat, very much. 
Suppose give him shirt, what he do? He 
keep, ship go away, no see shirt again. 
Give me shirt, my woman wash, you bave 
back to-morrow. That good,eh? Me sell 
beef, goat, limes, banana, melon, all things, 
all you like, all good—very good. Say 
finish ?” 

“Finish” was not said, for the Consul 
had come on board, and Dr. Livingstone 
having learnt from him that there was no 
coal at the naval depét at Pémoney, and 
that one of her Majesty’s ships was at 
Muzumudu for repairs, with a good supply, 
determined upon going round to that town 
on the morrow. 

The larger houses of Muzumudu face the 
sea. They are flat-roofed, white and with- 
out ornament, having but few windows, 
and those quite small. From the sea they 
looked like so many prisons. The houses 
of the poorer folk and of many of the 
slaves are built in a narrow valley, and 
stretch up the hill on either side of a 
stream. e odour of this town, from the 
absence of any sort of drainage, is most 
offensive. As compared with the mainland 
of Africa the climate of Johania is healthy, 
but the habits of the people expose them 
to every sort of sickness. 

We went on shore as soon as we arrived, 
and found ourselves in the presence of the 
King, who, with his princes and great men, 
was going to say his prayers at the prin- 
cipal mosque of the town, the day being 
a high day, the last day of the Ramadan, 
during the season of which all pious Mus- 
sulmans fast and pray from sunrise to sun- 
set, and feast and sin from sunset to sun- 
rise. The King, on seeing the Consul, 
who had accompanied us from Pomoney, 
stopped to shake hands with him. Dr. 
Livingstone and others were then intro- 
duced to him. The King was handsomely 
dressed in fine white robes embroidered 
with a flowered pattern, and he wore a 
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large white muslin turban. He seemed 
about twenty-five years of age, his person 
was slight and graceful, his face almost 
handsome, and, contrasted with the faces 
of his attendants, of amiable expression. 
He carried no weapon, but most of his 
suite, who were all splendidly dressed, 
were armed with swords and daggers. 
Before proceeding on his way, he invited 
us to his palace on the morrow. 

About ten o’clock next morning a Prince 
Mahomet, who was the King’s first-cousin, 
and by several years his senior, came on 
board the Pioneer, in order to conduct us 
to the King. The Prince was lean and 
short of stature, his voice was harsh, and 
his countenance expressed a mind that was 
“vile and villainously mean.” 

A great concourse of people had assem- 
bled on the shore. There were Africans of 
all ages and both sexes, and all in a state 
of almost nudity; there were half-castes 
better dressed, but not more attractive in 
appearance; and there were two or three 
Arabs of high degree, who awaited our 
landing in order to accompany us into the 
presence of their sovereign. In our prog- 
ress to the palace we were preceded and 
followed by a crowd of people. Many of 
these poor creatures were suffering from 
ulcerous sores loathsome to look at; others 
from that most frightful of all physical 
evils, elephantiasis. The streets through 
which we passed were ill-paved and nar- 
row, — so narrow, that with outstretched 
arms we could touch the houses on either 
side. These swarmed with inhabitants, 
who came to the doors to see us. Half- 
castes glared at us, and good-tempered, 
fat African women laughed at us, and held 
up their little fat babies for us to admire ; 
and all contributed, by their dirt and dis- 
ease, to taint the air we breathed. Indeed, 
the odour from the crowd about us, and 
from the filth under our feet, was intoler- 
able, and we were thankful when we found 
ourselves in the court-yard of the royal 
residence. 

The exterior of the King’s palace was 
not attractive; it consisted of four stone 
walls, with a few square holes for doors 
and windows. The council-chamber, which 
opened into the court-yard, was a large 
square room, meanly furnished with 
benches for seats, and largely partaking 
of the general filthiness of the town. The 
inner apartments were better cared for. 
The room occupied by the King was amply 
supplied with couches and looking-glasses, 
and the walls and ceiling were painted 
with divers colours, after the fashion ob- 
taining amongst these people. 
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The King was sitting on a couch covered 
with crimson damask, and on either side 
of him sat his attendants; he wore white 
robes without ornaments of any kind; 
they had on grand apparel; he was un- 
armed; they all had swords; he received 
us without embarassment, but the manifest 
self-consciousness of those about him was 
most assuming; all chewed betel-nut, and 
all, the King included, expectorated copi- 
ously and frequently. 

Sidi Abdramman, a shrewd-looking old 
man, who spoke English excellently, and 
whose patie en was one of the king’s 
wives, seated himself on a mat in front of 
the royal couch to-act as interpreter ; for 
the King seemed to know less of the 
English ‘language than most of his sub- 
jects. He professed himself anxious to 
hear of Dr. Livingstone’s travels, and 
the Doctor was willing to gratify him; 
but after listening for afew minutes his 
curiosity was satisfied, he clapped his 
hands, and two slave girls, who had evi- 
dently been waiting near at hand for this 
signal, entered the room with sherbet in 
yéllow glass goblets. The day was hot, 
the sherbet was cool and pleasant, and 
having drunk of it we took our departure. 
The Prince Mahomet again attended us. 

On our way back to the ship the Prince 
was loquacious. He spoke English well, 
he had been a considerable traveller, and 
he was proud of his knowledge of the 
world. He had a grievance, and he was 
not long in making us acquainted with it. 

“Look at me!” cried he. “Look at 
me! My father’s father was King of 
Johanna, and ought to be the King of Ma- 
yotta” (another of the Comoros); “but 
the French have taken Mayotta; they 
cheated me out of my rights by giving the 
old king, my uncle, very et money. 
To me they gave nothing, and now I, in- 
stead of being a king, am nothing. Bah! 
a man like I am to be obliged to hold his 
nose and say nothing.” Evidently his 
subordinate position in Johanna was irk- 
some to him, and he looked like a man 
that might become dangerous to his royal 
cousin. 

It had been arranged that we should 
stay a few days at Johanna, and when the 
Prince heard of the intended sojourn, he 
said, “ Ah! you have been to see the King, 
now come and see me. Will you come?” 

“Prince, you are such a churlish set of 
people with respect to your women. If 
we visit your houses we see men only; 
now if you came to our houses we should 
introduce you to the ladies of our house- 
holds,” I ventured to remark. 
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“Ah, yes, I know your custom with 
women is different to ours,” said he. 
“ Every nation has its own custom. What 
is good for one may not be so good for 
another. Your custom is very good for 
you, perhaps. Our custom is good for us, 
that we know. But I am aman who has 
seen many things and many places, and I 
have not the prejudices which some of my 
have; and if you will do me the 

onour of paying me a visit, you shall 
see my wives. Now will you come?” 

“Under such circumstances, certainly,” 
said Dr. Livingstone, and the visit was ar- 
ranged for the next day but one. 

At the time appointed the Prince came 
off to the ship in order to take us on 
shore in his own boat. He was arrayed 
in a magnificent dress of bright blue silk, 
ornamented with gold lace, and he was 
evidently in a delightful state of self-con- 
sciousness. Dr. Livingstone, two other 
gentlemen, and myself were ready to ac- 
company him. When we gained the shore 
we found that the news of our purposed 
visit to the Prince’s Hareem had become 
known to many, and there was a consid- 
erable assemblage of slaves and the poor- 
er half-castes to greet and to follow us. 
This demonstration may have been ar- 
ranged by the Prince; he was certainly 
pleased with it; and he marched ahead of 
us as though a person of greater im- 
portance than the King himself. I could 
not help thinking, as we went on our way, 
that the sentiment with which he regarded 
the King was far from loyal. 

The Prince’s establishment consisted of 
a group of buildings surrounded by a wall 
of stone. One of the houses was much 
larger than the rest, and to this we were 
taken. After passing through a desolate- 
looking ante-room we entered an apart- 
ment about forty feet square; but though 
its proportions were noble, its appearance 
was not attractive. The furniture was 
scanty, mean, and much worn; the chintz 
that covered the couches was faded, and 
the glasses that hung on the whitewashed 
walls were with one exception cracked ; 
the floor was uncarpeted. This was the 
Prince’s own apartment, and this probably 
accounted for the poverty of its appear- 
ance. Each wife has her own chamber, 
and as the greater part of her dowry is 
.expended upon the decorating and furnish- 
ing of it, the Prince’s room probably af- 
forded no fair indication of the character 
of his whole establishment. Here it was, 
however, we were to have audience of the 
ladies. 

After inviting us to be seated, the 
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Prince left us, in order to apprize his wives 
of ourarrival. He went out by a doorway 
covered by a damask hanging, which, we 

resumed, led to the ladies’ apartments. 

e returned in a few minutes, and with 
him came, not a wife but a little Malay 
woman, old and shrivelled, but full of vi- 
vacity. Her sharp, shrill voice rang 
through the room when she announced 
that the ladies would soon appear. She 
was evidently the janitress of the Hareem, 
and the Prince seemed to be much in awe 
of her. She was born at Cape Town, but 
had many years ago married a Johanna 
man. Thespoke English very imperfectly, 
but Dutch like a Dutchlander; and when 
she found that Dr. Livingstone could speak 
that language, her pleasure was so demon- 
strative I thought she would have em- 
braced him. It seemed greatly to cheer 
her old heart to hear once more that most 
ugly of all languages. She asked a mul- 
tiplicity of questions about Cape Town. 
She rattled away at the highest pitch of 
her voice until her excitement fairly broke 
her down: then she seemed to recollect 
herself, and, with a kind of chuckle, said, 
“Now I will send in the ladies,” and ran 
off with quite a youthful agility. 

After she had retired, the Prince, who 
was evidently excited and somewhat ner- 
vous, said, “My wives say I must tell you 
of a little custom we have whenever 
strangers are introduced to them. When 
they come in, they will each one of them 
come to each of you, and you will have to go 
through a little ceremony each of you with 
each of them. Oh, it is not much, it is not 
what you think,” he continued, with a 
shrewd smile. “Itis only this. Each of 
them will hold in her hand a little bit of 
bread, and each of you will break off a 
small piece from each, and eat it. That 
done, we are friends — always friends.” 

We expressed gratification and ready 
compliance. The ladies not appearing, he 
a behind the curtain again, but 
quickly returned. The curtain was then 
withdrawn, and, standing in a row on 
either side of the passage, we saw a num- 
ber of little slave-girls, some of whom 
were very gaily dressed. Then there 
came from a room at the end of the pas- 
sage a stout lady about twenty-five years 
of age, whose face was only saved from 
being commonplace by her large and 
really beautiful eyes. Her appearance as 
she entered the room was dazzling. The 
bodice of her dress was of cloth-of-gold ; 
the short skirt was of Indian muslin, elab- 
orately worked with gold and silver 
thread; her drawers were of the same 
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material and similarly ornamented. Her 
naked feet were slipped into richly- 
adorned sandals, and on her head she 
wore a purple velvet fez-shaped cap that 
was refulgent with gold lace and jewels. 
Round her waist she had a jewelled zone, 
and round her neck “jewels of silver and 
jewels of gold” were multiplied in a bar- 
barous profusion; she had rings on all 
her fingers, she wore bracelets, armlets, 
and anklets of gold: and her ears were 
strangely decorated, for not only were the 
lower lobes perforated, but the rim of each 
ear was pierced in several places, and in- 
stead of one jewelled drop, each ear sus- 
tained four or five. The first effect pro- 
duced on me by this profuse display of 
personal ornamentation was amazement, 
and then the absurdity of it appeared so 
great that it was difficult to refrain from 
laughter. Yet we could not help being 
pleased with the woman who had taken so 
much pains with herself to please us; and 
when she came forward to shake hands, 
which she did rather awkwardly, we 
bowed our lowest and smiled our sweetest. 
To her succeeded a tall, finely-built, very 
handsome woman, of about twenty years 
of age. Her figure was perfect; the grace 
of her carriage was faultless, and her 


large black eyes were so lustrous they 


seemed to flash light. With the first lady 
the richness of costume was most promi- 
nent, but with this woman the beauty of 
her person far outshone the magnificence 
of her attire. She was dressed and orna- 
mented, with some slight variation, like 
unto her sister-wife, to whom, indeed, she 
was really sister; for the Prince informed 
us that they were the children not only of 
the same father but by the same mother. 
She noved towards us like a queen — self- 
— and gracious; and though she 
ad not the manner of a European lady, 
the mode of her hand-shaking was unim- 
peachable. A few moments elapsed be- 
fore the third wife presented herself. Her 
appearance was insignificant, her features 
expressionless: her eyes lacked lustre, her 
form, though not angular, was spare and 
destitute of all grace; her movements 
were awkward, and though dressed not 
less grandly than the others, her costume 
appeared far less resplendent. The Prince 
appeared to feel that we were conscious 
of her defects, for, as she turned from us 
after the usual salutation, he exclaimed, 
“Oh, she is a very tame wife!” (These 
ladies, be it said, did not understand Eng- 
lish.) The curtain over the doorway fell; 
no other lady appeared. To our look of 
inquiry the Prince replied, “ That is all. 
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Ihave but three wives—only three. If I 
had as many as my birth entitles me to, I 
should have twelve—as many as the 
King; but the French have my island, and 
so Iam only a poor devil with but three 
wives!” 

The introductions ended, the senior lady 
came forward and held out to us what 
looked like a thin slice of gingerbread, 
from which we each broke off a small por- 
tion and ate it. It was abominable to the 
taste; a vile compound of bad oil, Indian 
cornmeal, and sweets. The ladies then 
seated themselves on a couch opposite to 
that on which we sat; and we were in- 
structing the Prince to convey to them 
our thanks for the great honour they had 
done us in granting this interview, and 
an unbounded admiration of themselves, 
when, by all that is shocking, we dis- 
covered that they chewed betel-nut! For, 
right and left, with a volume, a precision, 
and a force that a Yankee might have en- 
vied, they began to relieve themselves 
of the consequences of this abominable 
habit. Up to this point all had seemed 
consistent with the place and the occa- 
sion; but this was a feature in the romance 
of the Hareem that I had not looked for. 
However, we expressed our gratification, 
and our sentiments being made known 
to the ladies, they showered upon us 
smiles and pleasant glances. At this junc- 
ture the Prince’s mother entered the room. 
She was a very fat, very dirty, but very 
cheerful old woman. Her dress was a 
simple robe of brown cotton without orna- 
ment of any kind. The Prince rose as she 
entered and led her to a seat; his manner 
in doing this was most respectful and al- 
most affectionate. He told us that she 
was a very religious woman, had made the 
pilgrimage to Mecca, and was regarded as 
asaint. She asked us especially after a 
gentleman whose acquaintance she made 
when he was a gallant captain of a Brit- 
ish man-of-war, and who was now an 
aged admiral, and declared that if she 
were not so old she would undertake the 
journey to England to feast her eyes on 
him once more. She showed us a gold 
watch which she had received from the 
East India Company in acknowledgment 
of her kindness to certain English ladies 
and children, the passengers of one of the 
Company’s ships that had been wrecked 
on the reef that runs around Johanna. 
She took them into her house and enter- 
tained them for weeks, and from them ob- 
tained the knowledge she possessed of the 
English language. She was certainly a 
good-natured old woman, and had she not 
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every two or three minutes ejected a tor- 
rent of coloured fluid from her mouth, she 
might have been agreeable. 

Our conversation with this old lady was 
interrupted by the entrance into the room 
of three African slave-girls, who were 
very prettily attired in vestments of many 
colours. Two of them carried silver trays, 
the contents of which were hidden from 
our eyes by veils of white muslin; the 
third was laden with sherbet. At an in- 
dication from the chief wife, the sherbet- 
bearer approached, and knelt before us, 
and continued kneeling until we had 
emptied our glasses and replaced them on 
the tray. Then one bearing a veiled tray 
went up to the ladies, and knelt before 
them. eo the veil being removed we 
saw four bouquets, composed of the blos- 
som of a sweet-scented shrub that had been 
sewn on to a piece of calico cut into the 
shape of a heart. She who had the pre- 
eminence with the ladies, took a bouquet 
and looked and smiled at Dr. Livingstone, 
who went up to her and received it from 
her hands, and then gallantly fastened it 
on to the breast of his coat. We were 
each similarly favoured. Then the third 
girl approached with her burden, and upon 
the veil being removed, we found that it 
consisted of four mouthfuls of betel-nut, 
wrapped in the leaf with which it is mas- 
ticated. Again a pleasant smile and a 
sunny glance brought us to the ladies, and 
we each received our portion of betel-nut. 
But what were we to do with it? We had 
disposed of the bouquets satisfactorily, but 
the betel-nut puzzled us. Was it intended 
for use or for show? The Prince ex- 

lained that as it was the custom of the 

nglish to offer wine to their guests, so 
was it the custom of his people to offer 
betel-nut; and when offered, as in the 
present instance, by a lady, it could not be 
refused or taken away untasted. After 
which explanation, we of course expressed 
ourselves delighted to do what was ex- 
pected of us; but before we had put the 
objectionable morsel into our mouths, the 
ladies volunteered to flavour it with a 
preparation of lime, which they keep b 
them in small silver boxes, and whic 
gives to it an additional pungency. This 
the Prince declared was not only a delicate 
attention, but a great honour also; inas- 
much as in days gone by only those who 
had achieved the renown which the pil- 
grimage to Mecca gave were permitted to 


take their betel-nut flavoured with lime. 
The thing itself was not offensive to the 
palate ; it tasted something like nutmeg, 
and it. caused an excitement of the glands 





which was far from being unpleasant, but 
it made expectoration a necessity. De- 
spite the example of the ladies I strove 
against doing as they did, but in vain; I 
was compelled to relieve my mouth or 
choke. My companions were in the same 
redicament, and the position became so 
udicrous that laughter long and loud was 
the result. The ladies ascertaining the 
cause of our mirth laughed also, and we 
uickly became a very merry party. 
ey told us that the use of betel-nut 
ought to be general; that it cheered the 
spirits, allayed pain; that without it fast- 
ing was impossible, as it assuaged hunger ; 
that it quieted the restless, and soothed 
temper ; that it gave rest to the weary 
and sleep to the sleepless; that, in 
fact, it made all who used it happy, 
and should be used, therefore, by ev- 
erybody. The repulsive consequences of 
its use were as nothing. And we were 
advised to take a quantity of betel-nuts to 
England, in order that the English might 
experience the benefits of its rare quali- 
ties. Then the young ladies sought in- 
formation upon the social and domestic 
life of English women, and were much 
amused by our replies; and one of them 
remarked that it must be very dull to be 
the only wife of any man, — they preferred 
their own arrangements. 

As conversation progressed, I said to 
the Prince, “ You complained just now that 
you had but three wives; to me three 
would be a burden I could not bear. How 
do you manage to keep them in order ?” 

“Oh,” said he, “quite easy, nothing 
easier. Look atme. I have this coat on 
to-day. I like this coat two-day, to-morrow 
perhaps, next day also; but when I have 
worn it so long I cease to like it, I wish for 
another, — so i fold it up, put it away, and 
put on another coat. Well, it is all the 
same with a wife.” And he chuckled at 
the aptness of his illustration. 

“But wives are not coats, and cannot 
be treated so unceremoniously,” I ob- 
served. 

“Not English wives, truly; for English 
women are very different to Arab women. 
English women think of themselves, al- 
ways think of themselves, think very much 
of themselves, think very little of their 
husbands; so they are disobedient, self- 
willed, do what they like, and will not do 
what their husbands like : but Arab women 
think more of their husbands than them- 
selves; they live to please their husbands ; 
they are obedient; they are much bet- 
ter than English women, and a man may 
do with them just as he pleases. Suppose 
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she should disobey him, what does he ? 
He says to her, ‘By Allah, I will leave 
you.’ And if she disobey him three times, 
and he says that three times, she. is no 
longer his wife, she must go back to her 
father’s house. But suppose an English- 
man marry a@ woman, and she prove to 
have a very bad temper, and disobey him 
always; a very hot tongue, and scold all 
day and all night too; lead him a devil of 
a life; make him sweat very much with 
trouble, make him wish to kill himself, — 
what can he do? He can do nothing; he 
must keep her, and must not take any 
other woman to wife tocomforthim. Ah! 
the Arab custom is better than the English 
custom; and the Arab wonen are better 
for the man than the English women. I 
am sure of that.” 

I told him that though people in England 
did sometimes make unhappy marriages, yet 
as a rule it was not so; inasmuch as every 
opportunity was given before marriage of 
becoming better acquainted with the 
character and feeling of those we married, 


-and that few really wished to annul the 


marriage contract. Upon which he replied, 
warmly : —“ That is not true! Iread your 
newspapers. I know all about Sir Cress- 
well, and I know that many husbands and 
wives in England tire of one another, and 
try to get unmarried. Ah, English custom 
is a bad custom, say what you will. I tell 
you,” continued he, “that our women are 
different to your women, much better, not 
so wilful. And look at Arab women be- 
fore and after marriage, and see if our 
custom is not better for her and her hus- 
band also. Before marriage the Arab 
woman sees no man but her father, her 
brothers, and such male relatives that by 
our law she cannot marry; after she is 
married she sees her relatives, and her 
husband, no other man, She must love 
her husband for she sees only him. She is 
not like an English woman, who goes from 
home every day, goes where she likes, and 
sees what men she likes. She must go 
wrong, must get tired of her one husband. 
Any woman would; but Arab woman stop 
at home always, say her prayers, and love 
her husband.” 

I assured him that his estimate of Eng- 
lish women was erroneous, that Christian- 
ity had elevated them far above the mental 
and moral position occupied by Mahometan 
women, that they were trusted and re- 
spected because they were trustworthy and 





as were the Arab women, who were shut 
out from the company of all men but that 
of their husband and near relatives, and 
were watched day and night. Upon which 
he waxed angry, and exclaimed: — “I do 
not believe you; I believe what I see. 
We know that the Christian man is not a 
good man; your newspapers tell me that 
the Christian woman is not a good woman. 
You say that only a few are not good; if 
a few are bad why not many? if many do 
wrong why not all? all have the same op- 
portunities, and the few are as much Chris- 
tian as the many. They may be good, 
they may be bad; you don’t know, for 
they go where they please, do what the 
please, see whom they please. You thin 
them good, I think them bad: which is 
right? You cannot say, you eannot know 
until what you call the day of judgment. 
But that is too long a time for me to wait 
before I know what my wife is, I like to be 
quite sure now.” And again he chuckled 
over his own jest. 

He was an utter disbeliever in any life 
higher than he could realize from his own 
observations and personal experience, and 
I pursued the vexed question of English 
and Arab customs onl their effects upon 
woman no further; but before we took 
our departure I asked him if his wives 
could read. 

“Read!” said he in unfeigned astonish- 
ment. “No! we never teach our women 
to read, they know too much already.” 

Our visit must have been a strange epi- 
sode in the lives of these three ladies, the 
Prince’s wives. I do not think they were 
consciously unhappy; they had not suffi- 
cient knowledge of a higher state of life 
to be other than contented with their lot. 
They knew of no other than “the custom 
of their people,” and they evidently ac- 
cepted it as though no other custom could 
be. 
As we left, we were exhorted by the 
mother of the Prince to inform her admiral 
on our return to England that she had not 
forgotten him, and should forget him never. 
And yet she had seen him but once; and 
that was many years before; he had been 
introduced to her as we had been intro- 
duced to her son’s wives, and she had cher- 
ished him in her memory ever since. 

The Prince accompanied us back to the 
ship; and during the time of our sojourn 
at Muzumudu, I saw him repeatedly. On 
one occasion he brought an Arabic trans- 


respected themselves, that a higher law | lation of the English Bible, and asked me 


than he seemed able to comprehend was 
the guide of their life, that they were vir- 
tuous upon principle, not upon compulsion, 


to point out the passage in which the 
mother of Moses was mentioned by name. 
This led to a conversation upon the Christ- 
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ian and Mahometan religions. The Prince rand of mercy to some people who occu- 
was a shrewd assailant of Christianity, at- pied the ground-floor of a third-rate house 
tacking it through the sins and follies of jin one of the third-rate streets of south- 
its professors with no mean intelligence. 1 west London, she heard that the first-floor 
He admitted, however, that the power, was tenanted by two foreign princes who 
of all Mahometan nations was fast waning, | were in great distress ; and she discovered 
but, said he, “ Mahomet is coming again,| Prince Mahomet and a Prince Abdallah, 
and then all you Christjans will become ; his cousin, one of the most amiable, be- 
Mahometans. He may*geme soon; in a| cause weakest, of the Johannese gentry, in 
few years; five, ten; ‘at the utmost, twen-! a state of absolute starvation. She saved 
ty-five. If he do not come at the end of | them from death, and did for them all that 
twenty-five years, I promise you I will be-| a noble-hearted Christian lady could do 
come a Christian.” for the suffering strangers. And she made 
On the next day we proceeded to Pom-| me acquainted with the story with which 
oney to re-victual from the naval store-ship | the Prince supplied her, of the cause of 
there stationed, previous to our making} his departure from Johanna, and his ap- 
for the Zambezi. The thunder raged the | pearance in England. 
greater part of the day, and very grandly;| From the dates given it would seem 
the lightning, as it flashed from the dense | that soon after we left Johanna an _ es- 
black clouds that rested on the island, | trangement took place between the King 
gave it the appearance of a volcano, eject- | and the Prince. e King suspected the 
ing streams of liquid fire far into the sky. | Prince of conspiring against his authority, 
It was the period of the change of the| and my own opinion is that his suspicions 
monsoon, and storms, therefore, were al-| were well founded; but this the Prince 
most of every-day occurrence. This fact denied, and affirmed that he only wanted 





was a source of anxiety to some of us, for | for himsglf and his cousin, Prince Abdallah, . 


the naval officer who had hithertg been in; that position in the administration of 
charge of the Pioneer withdrew from that | affairs which was theirs by the right of a 
position, and Dr. Livingstone had resolved | family ‘compact, made when the King 
upon assuming the command of her him-| began to reign, but of which they had been 
self; not that he had any qualifications for; deprived by the machinations of Sidi 
such an offive, beyond the ability to fix the | Abdramman, and others who had gained 
latitude and longitude of any place, but | and abused the King’s confidence. Any- 
because he had a firm belief in himself. | how his position became more and more 
Had it been any other man than Living-| uncomfortable, and at last he was obliged 
stone who had so determined, I should cer- | to fly from Johanna to save his life. Prince 
tainly have declined to venture with him, | Abdallah and two slave-boys accompanied 
but, as it was, I did not hesitate. “Bon; him. They resolved to come to England 
voyage,” said the Consul, as he took fare- | and make their case known to the British 
well of us; but he owned afterwards, that) Government, praying that they might, the 
so desperate did he think our position, that | King notwithstanding, be re-instated in all 
he never expected to hear of us again fn the honour to which their birth entitled 
any other place than at the bottom of the|them. But the ear of the Foreign Minis- 
sea. We reached our destination in safety, | ister was not open to them; time passed, 
nevertheless, and remained in the interior | and their position became desperate, for 
of Africa nearly three years. When I, they had brought with them but little 
came away I left behind me in their graves | money, and a few jewels of no great worth, 
several of the noble men who had been my} and their means were exhausted. In a 
companions; they were pioneers and mar-| few days they would have died of hunger, 
tyrs of a noble cause. had they not been opportunely relieved by 

Of Prince Mahomet and his belongings | my friend’s wife, She did more than re- 
I had no further information until quite | lieve their immediate wants. What they 
lately. Iwas staying with a gentleman in| could not do of themselves, she did for 
the West of England, and, turning over a| them through the influence of friends. 
photographic album one day, I saw the} The Foreign Minister took their case into 
portrait of the Prince in that semi-Euro-! consideration, and though he did not grant 
pean costume which certain Orientals affect | their prayer to be re-instated in all their 
when they come to England. My host had| family honours, he franked them back to 
lately married a widow lady, who, during ' Johanna. They left England with the 
her widowhood, had principally resided in! avowed purpose of returning, and the last 
London. Then, as always, she went about | news of them which my hostess received 
doing good; and one day, when on an er- came from Prince Mahomet at Aden. I 
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saw his letter; it expressed, in highly in- 
flated language, his great gratitude to the 
good lady who had done so much for him, 
and his high opinion of all English women. 
There was no land on earth where such 
good women were to be found as in Eng- 
land. He was nota Christian, he might 
never be a Christian, but he should always 
think and say that the Christian women 
excelled all other women in all that was 
kind, and pure, and true, and noble. 

From subsequent information I learnt 
that Prince Mahomet had not returned to 
Johanna, and of his whereabouts none of 
his old friends seemed to know anything; 
that, on his flight from the island, his 
property had been confiscated, and his 
wives given to other men, the beauty go- 
ing to that crafty old fellow Sidi; and 
that his mother had died of cholera, which 
had found a congenial abiding-place in the 
filth of Muzumudu. and other settlements 
on the island, and had carried off a fifth 
of the whole population. 


From The Saturday Review. 

PROPHECIES DURING THE CHRISTIAN 

ERA. 

Tuer has never probably been a period 
or a nation in the world’s history that has 
not borne witness to that craving for a 
knowledge of the hidden future which 
seems to be un ineradicable instinct of the 
human mind, whilst it is doomed by the 
limitation of human facilities to inevitable 
disappointment. From the savage who 
reads in a thunderstorm or an eclipse the 
anger of his offended Deity, or the some- 
what more systematic reasoner who argues, 
cometa fulsit, bellum erit, to the most elabo- 
rate organization of “wizards that peep 
and mutter,” all are dominated by a 
common feeling of hopeless curiosity and 
a common desire to gratify it. Even Saul, 
who had been so zealous in destroying 
witches, bows down in the cave at Endor. 
In our own day the spirit-rapping super- 
stition counts its votaries by thousands 
among the educated classes, and has even 
formed in America the basis of a religious 
sect; while, on the other hand, science, if 
the Positivist theory is to be accepted, 
proposes to establish by natural methods 
that prescience in which so many rival 
claimants to preternatural power have com- 
peted and failed. There is, however, this 
distinction, broadly speaking, between the 
prophecies of the ancient and modern, or 
rather, let us say, the Pagan and Christian 
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world —for with Jewish prophecy we are 
not concerned here — that the former was 
purely national, referring mainly to wars 
or approaching political revolutions, while 
the latter has also wider bearings, and 
often points to a more distant future. The 
nations of medieval Europe, without los- 
ing their separate individuality, felt them- 
selves to be parts of a great religious com- 
|monwealth, in which, moreover, the three 
jleading nations —Germany, France, and 
Italy — were supposed to have distinct and 
special offices to fulfil. To Italy was com- 
mitted the chief priesthood, to Germany 
the Empire, to France the leadership of 
intellectual culture. We may again make 
a fourfold division of the subject-matter 
of Christian prophecies, which are either 
purely religious, or dynastic, national, or 
cosmopolitan. Under the last head would 
come those bearing on the fortunes of the 
Universal Church — predictions of a great 
reformation or of the reunion of separated 
bodies — which, however, have often a sec- 
ular as well as an ecclesiastical aspect, in 
so far as they affect the history of the prin- 
cipal civilized nations. And if we turn 
from their subject to their origin, these 
prophecies seem sometimes to be a kind of 
spontaneous product of the soil or of the 
temper of the age, sometimes to be delib- 
erately framed with a view to promoting 
their own fulfilment, and sometimes to be 
due to the predictive glance of genius, in- 
ferring the future from the past. Prophe- 
cies with a purpose, which may be called 
“prospective history, as history is retro- 
spective prophecy,” are such as John of 
Bridlington’s poem in the reign of Edward 
III., where a bitter satire on contemporary 
vices is disguised under the form of a pre- 
diction. So again a good specimen of dy- 
nastic prophecy may be found in the old 
English proverb of Elizabethan days, 


When hempe is spun, 
England’s done; 


where the five letters of the word hempe 
stand for the five Tudor monarchs (Henry 
VIII., Edward VI., Mary and Philip, Eliza- 
beth), and the chances of, invasion or rev- 
olution at Elizabeth’s death are indicated. 
Such, too, is the odd catalogue of mottoes 
for successive Popes, ascribed to St. Mala- 
chy in the twelfth century, but really com- 
posed in 1590, which begins with Celestine 
II. in 1143, and extends to ten Popes still 
to come. Sometimes it has had a curious 
felicity, as in giving Pius VI. the motto of 
“ peregrinus apostolicus,” and the present 
Pope “crux de cruce;” while a more far- 
fetched interpretation may adapt “ aquila 
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rapax” to Pius VII., who was torn from 
his throne by the French eagles. Whether 
the next Pope will justify his title of “lu- 
men de ccelo ” remains to be seen. 

These remarks are more or less directly 
suggested by a remarkable pamphlet on 
Prophecies of the Christian Era just pub- 
lished by Dr. Déllinger — one of those lit- 
tle satellites, so to speak, like the Papst- 
Jiibeln, thrown off from his larger works in 
the process of composition, and _ bearing 
similar evidence to the wonderful range 
and minute accuracy of his information. 
It may not be uninteresting to our readers 
to give a brief sketch of the course of pop- 
ular prediction in successive Christian ages, 
which is of course in some respects a meas- 
ure of the course of popular feeling and 
belief. For many ages indeed the chief 
subject of Christian prediction was the 
reign of Antichrist and the end of the 
world, which last, in the tenth century es- 
pecially, was believed to be very near at 
hand, but — as was gathered from the 
Apocalypse —could not ensue till Anti- 
christ, who was expected to be a Jew, had 
appeared, and tyrannized for three years 
and a half over the afflicted Church. It 
was not of course till later, when Christen- 
dom was shaping itself into separate States, 
that there was room for national egal 
cies to spring up, which, so far as they are 
not distinctively religious, seem usually to 
be the expression of the common hopes 
or fears of the people. Often they cannot 
be referred to any known author; and 
then some mythical personage, such as 
Merlin, “the British Orpheus,” is usually 
credited with them, and comes to be ac- 
cepted as an historical reality. English 
chroniclers testify to the high repute in 
which Merlin was held by their frequent 
use of such phrases as “tunc impletum est 
illud Merlini,” or “ut impleretur Merlini 
prophetia.” Galfridus, who has incorpor- 
ated Merlin’s prophecy into his work, is 
open to the reproach of having altered the 
legend about him by making a demon in- 
cubus his father, and thus sanctioning the 
dark superstition, afterwards raised into a 
dogma by Aquinas, and endorsed by infal- 
lible Popes, which cost the lives of so many 
thousands of innocent persons. The tough 
hold which national prophecies get on the 
popular mind may be illustrated from a 
energy ad Irish writer, O’Curry, who 
says in his Lectures on the Manuscript Mate- 
rials of Irish History, that “he himself knew 
hundreds, including highly educated men 
and women, who neglected the ordinary 
means of obtaining provision for life from 
faith in predictions of a great restoration 
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in Ireland, for which, however, no fixed 
period was assigned.” In the middle of the 
seventeenth century the first preacher in 
Portugal, the Jesuit Vieira, wrote a “ His- 
tory of the Future,” announcing that Por- 
tugal was to be the centre of a fifth Empire 
of the world. But he paid dearly for his 
patriotic zeal., for the Inquisition of Coim- 
bra scented out some occult heresy, and 
imprisoned him for a year, and compelled 
him to recant. 

Among the most copious at once and 
most interesting of medizval prophecies 
are those relating to the city of Rome, 
which has been for above two thousand 
years one of the chief factors in the his- 
tory of the world. In its heathen period 
it was called the “ Eternal City,” but the 
early Christians, like St. Jerome, thought 
this was the name of blasphemy written 
on the brow of the harlot clothed in scar- 
let. St. Benedict of Nursia in the sixth 
century foretold that Rome would be de- 
stroyed, not indeed by foreign invasion, 
but by tempests and earthquakes. St. 
Bridget predicted that it would be wasted 
by fire and sword, and the plough should 
_ over its barren site. St. Frances of 

me at one time believed that her inter- 
vention had arrested the impending woe, 
but afterwards she had another vision of 
the destruction of the city. An English 
monk of the fourteenth century predicted 
that its fall would coincide with a general 
separation from the Roman Church, on 
account of its gross corruptions. In 1519 
an English prophecy was brought to 
Venice, that Charles V., then just elected 
Emperor, would subdue all nations, and 
reduce the Mahometans to subjection to 
the cross, but would first burn Rome and 
Florence; a prophecy fulfilled in spirit, 
though not in letter, eight years later, 
when Rome was taken by his army. Rome 
had already been identified with the 
Babylon of the Apocalypse, and there 
were prophecies as early as the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries of the seat of the 
Papacy being removed elsewhere, while 
Rome, the adulterous city, was given over 
to destruction. The whole Jesuit Order 
accepted this view, which is found in 
writers like Bellarmine, Suarez, and Cor- 
nelius a Lapide. Prophets, it must be ob- 
served, were not supposed necessarily to 
be saints, nor were saints always right in 
their predictions. St. Bernard was unfor- 
tunate in his promises of a victorious 
crusade, and St. Vincent Ferrer, who an- 
nounced that Antichrist was already nine 
years old, and would appear shortly after 
his death, was not borne out by the event. 
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St. Catherine of Siena was equally at fault 
in her predictions of a vast crusade of the 
whole of Europe and of a thorough re- 
formation of the Church. On the other 
hand, St. Bridget, who spoke of the ap- 
proaching ruin of the Church and the 
rents in its walls, had her words verified 
in the Reformation. Indeed two conflict- 
ing streams of prophecy, one of the down- 
fall, the other of the cleansing and restora- 
tion of the Church, arising from a common 
sense of the urgent need of reform, per- 
meate the literature of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries. Both feelings find ex- 
pression in the burning words of Savona- 
rola. On all. sides the conviction pre- 
vailed that a free (Ecumenical Council, 
superior to the Popes, was the only availa- 
ble machin ery for effecting the necessary 
reforms. Cardinal Nicholas of Cusa pre- 
dicted that the Church would sink still 
deeper, till it seemed to be lost, but would 
again emerge triumphant. One of the 
earliest of these stern censors of hierarchi- 
cal and Papal corruptions was St. Hilde- 
gard of Bingen on the Rhine, whose pro- 
phecies were examined and solemnly ap- 

roved at a large Council assembled under 
naies III. She was consulted by three 
Popes, two Emperors, and ipnumerable 
bishops and abbots. Yet she predicted in 
the true spirit of Teutonic indignation 
against prelatical greed and ambition, that 
princes and peoples would strip the Papacy 
of its power because of its faithlessness to 
its trust, that some countries would reject 
it altogether, and that the Popes would 
have only Rome and its environs left under 
their rule. 

Passing over several kindred predic- 
tions, and only pausing to note that in 
Roger Bacon we have the first hint of the 
Papa Angelicus, destined to reform all 
abuses, so often promised since, but so 
long in appearing, we come to the striking 
series of “Joachimite ” prophecies, so 
called from the Abbot Joachim, who 
founded a monastic congregation in Cala- 
bria in the twelfth century. He, like St. 
Hildegard, was much honoured in his life- 
time. Three Popes exhorted him not to 
keep back what God had revealed to him ; 
Richard I. of England, and many French 
and English prelates sought his advice; 
and after his death Honorius III. affirmed 
his orthodoxy, and he was worshipped as a 
saint in Calabria, and numberless miracles 
ascribed to him. He told the English 
King and bishops that Antichrist was 
already born, and would hereafter sit on 
the Papal throne; and, indeed, the pro- 
found corruption of the Church through 
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the poisonous influence of the Roman 
Curia was the keynote of his predictions. 
These were multiplied after his death by 
the publication of spurious works in his 
name, issuing from the “ Spirituals,” as 
they were called, in the Franciscan Order, 
and thus a Joachimist school came to be 
formed. Its characteristic principle was 
the distinction of history into three periods, 
that of the Father, before Christianity, the 
Petrine period ; that of the Son, up to A.D. 
1250, the Pauline period; and that of the 
Holy Ghost, after 1250, the Johannean 
period. The Church, through the evil rule 
of the Popes, had been made into a brothel 
and a den of thieves, the people were de- 
ceived and corrupted by their pastors, and 
Rome was the very centre and focus of all 
impurity and corruption in Christendom, 
and was to be pea ssc by the Saracens 
and the German Empire. Then would 
come the conversion of the heathen and 
the Jews, and the restoration of the Church 
by means of a new Order of Eremites. 
This teaching was maintained for a long 
time in the Franciscan Order, and many 
hundreds of the “Spirituals” suffered 
death or imprisonment under John XXII. 
in consequence of it. The commentary on 
Jeremiah, attributed to Joachim, had fore- 
told long before that “the Curia should it- 
self be murdered as it had murdered 
others ” ; and as Boniface VIII., the author 
of the Unam Sanctam, had been openly 
denounced as “a new Lucifer,” for his 
tyranny and unchastity, the fate of the un- 
compromising prophets excites less wonder 
than regret. The tribune Rienzi, and his 
Laureate, Petrarca, combined with their 
— aspirations an ardent faith in the 
oachimist’s predictions of the Joachimist’s 
prediction of the Papa Angelicus and the 
coming age of the Holy Ghost. 

The tone of prophecy from the four- 
teenth century to the Reformation is not 
very different from that of the Abbot 
Joachim. St. Bridget and St. Catherine 
of Siena, already referred to, are the great 
visionaries of the period; their denuncia- 
tions are not less sharp than his, and yet, 
like him, they were honoured by theolo- 
gians, cardinals, and Popes. St. Bridget 
——— that the sovereignty of the 

ope should be confined to the Leonine 
city —a prediction which Italians of the 

resent day have naturally not forgotten. 

he nearer we approach the outbreak of 
the Reformation, the more threatening be- 
comes the language of these predictions. 
Yet Bishop Grostéte had declared on his 
deathbed, in 1253, that by only fire and 
sword could the maladies of the Church 
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be healed, and Machiavelli did but repeat 
the same sentiment in other words when 
he said that either ruin or bitter chastise- 
ment must overtake the Roman Church. 
We cannot dwell here on Savonarola, 
whose political foresight was seldom at 
fault, while his religious predictions still 
remain unfulfilled. With the Reformation 
Dr. Dollinger closes his narrative of Chris- 
tian prophecies, of which we have only 
been able to give a brief outline. The 
subject is one which would well repay the 
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closer study of historians. What has been 
said of a nation’s ballads is perhaps even 
more true of its prophecies. If men’s 
characters may be judged from what they 
love to remember, they are at least as 
clearly exhibited in their hopes and fears. 
And prediction, putting aside supernatural 
claims, which we are not here concerned 
with, is the record of the highest aspira- 
tions or the darkest anxieties of a nation 
or a church at any particular stage of its 
existence. 





Tae Monta or May in Frenon History.— 
The month of May, if not the ‘‘ merriest, mad- 
dest,’? month of all the year, has always been 
an eventful month in the annalsof France. On 
the 30th of May, 1431, Joan of Arc was burned 
at Rouen; on the 14th of May, 1610, Henry IV. 
was murdered by Ravaillac; on the 23rd of May, 
1706, the French were defeated at Ramillies; 
in May, 1756, began the Seven Years’ War; on 
the 10th of May, 1774, died Louis XV.; the 5th 
of May, 1789, was the date of the opening of 
the States-General; on the 12th of May, 1794, 
Madame Elizabeth was executed; on the 12th 
of May, 1796, Babceuf’s conspiracy was sup- 
pressed, and in the same month in the following 
year Pichegru’s conspiracy failed; on the 19th 
of May, 1802, the ‘* Legion of Honour ”’ was in- 
stituted; on the 22nd of May, 1803, war was 
declared against England; on the 26th of May, 
1805, Napoleon I. was crowned King of Italy; on 
the 5th of May, 1808, Charles IV. of Spain and 
his son abdicated in favour of Napoleon; and on 
the 27th of the same month commenced the in- 
surrection in that country. In May, in the fol- 
lowing year, Napoleon entered Vienna; on the 
8rd of May, 1814, the Bourbon dynasty was re- 
stored, and Louis XVIII. arrived in Paris; and 
on the 4th of that month, in the same year, Na- 
poleon arrived at Elba. On the 5th of May, 
1821, Napolean died at St. Helena; on the 16th 
of May, 1830, the Chamber of Deputies was dis- 
solved three months before the abdication of 
Charles X.; on the 20th of May, 1834, Lafay- 
ette died; on the 8th of May, 1837, Louis Phil- 
lippe, being on the throne, an amnesty was 
granted for political offences; and in the same 
month Louis Napoleon published his ‘* Idees 
Napoleoniennes; ”’ on the 20th of May, also in 
that year, Talleyrand died; on the 25th of May, 
‘1846, Louis Napoleon escaped from Ham; on the 
7th of May, 1848, the Provisional Government 
resigned to an Executive Commission elected by 
the National Assembly of the French Republic; 
on the 15th the people’s attack on the Assembly 
was suppressed; and on the 26th the perpetual 
banishment of Louis Philippe and his family 
was decreed; on the 15th of Ma , 1855, the In- 
dustrial Exhibition was opened at Paris; on the 





12th of May, 1859, France having declared war 
against Austria, the Empress Eugenie was ap- 
pointed regent, and the Emperor Louis Napoleon 
arrived at Genoa; on the 21st was raised a loan 
of 20,000,000fr.; on the 20th occurred the vic- 
tory of the French and Sardinians at Montebello; 
and on the 30th and 81st at Palestro. On the 
22nd of May, 1864, died the Duke of Malakoff; 
on the 8rd of May, 1865, the Emperor visited 
Algeria; on the 6th of May, 1866, at Auxerre, 
his Imperial Majesty expressed his detestation 
of the treaties of 1815; and we all know too well 
what has happened in May, 1871. 
Manchester Examiner. 


THe OriGcIN or A PestiLeNce.—It need not 
interfere with our active sympathy and aid to 
the sufferers from the terrible epidemic at Buenus 
Ayres, if we take to heart, writes the British 
Medical Journal, the lesson which that epi- 
demic teaches. The natural advantages of the 
town, as to site and climate, are very great; but, 
by a reckless and obstinate disregard of the 
commonest rules of hygiene, soil and water have 
been so poisoned that it is doubtful whether 
there is an effectual remedy less sweeping than 
to remove the population altogether to another 
site lower down the river. During threescore 
years a progressively increasing population has 
done its work. There is.absolutely no drainage. 
In the courtyard of every house a cesspool is 
dug; as this is filled, a trench is led off to a sec- 
ond at a lower level; presently another trench 
to a third; and so on. The soil is light and 
sandy, and so readily allows percolation. Thus 
have successive generations contrived to utterly 
poison the soil, water and air of their town. 
Lately, the courtyard of the club-house was 
found to ve so riddled with cess-pools — there 
being more than thirty — that it was at last re- 
solved to move the club. The same conditions 
prevailed more or less over the wholecity. Mr. 
Bateman, C.E., has been sent for, we believe, to 
give plans for drainage, and to see what can be 
done. He will have no easy task. 

















